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LL the world knows and loves Grumpy, that 

crusty old character of the stage. There is never 

a word or suggestion offered that fails to 

elicit a grunt or a grumble from Grumpy. Yet 

he is always in the van of progress. His is the skill; his 

the alert mind, the kind heart. Boston is like Grumpy. She 

is old and crotchety; opposed to every suggestion of change 

or reform; opinionated in public. Yet she is a dear old 

lady, with much sense; keeping herself modestly in the fore 

front of social progress. Wherefore we must look upon her 

manners as we do the manners of Grumpy, and say in the 

phrase of the scientists, ““[hat? Oh! that is only her defence 
system !” 

Boston social workers point to their long history of co- 
operation with the same pride and assurance that rings in 
the voice of a Hub guide as he waves his hand toward 
Bunker Hill. They are both Boston’s own, but to a degree 
also they are the affair of the nation. Against what odds 
this will to work together has prevailed must be apparent 
to readers of The Survey, who remember the complexity 
of Boston social work as presented in the issue of June 15, 
1924 (Benevolence: Boston Style). Some of her most 
venerable charities have never glimpsed the idea of team 
work. They stand today like boulders in the rapids of social 
service, troubling though not preventing the current of its 
progress. 

Years ago the executives of a dozen societies interested in 
child care used to meet in monthly conference to talk over 
problems. After a time the spirit of interplay thus engendered 
broke out in a new direction and there was created the 
League for Preventive Work. Some seventeen agencies set 
up a central office in search of a more consistent program of 
constructive service. Though it was not apparent at the 
_ time, these chiefs of the work were groping their way toward 
federation. Each year of this period of change brought a 
| clearer juncture and a happier accord in matters of public 
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Taking a Long Look at Financial Federation Before She Leaps 
By Robert W. Kelso 


welfare legislation. By the fall of 1920 there was some 
impatience at the slow progress of the League and a good 
deal said about joint financing, though nothing came of the 
latter proposal. Obviously there was no general opinion in 
favor of such a step. 

But the League—now seen in its true light as a stepping 
stone—was bound to lead on to something. Meetings were 
begun with intent to create a more effective central organiza- 
tion. A plan for a functional council was proposed and 
defeated. A second plan was drawn; this also was turned 
down. Finally a third scheme was submitted and the number 
of conferences broadened to include several new groups. 
This plan was finally adopted, so that in December 1920 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies came into being. 

It called itself a federation for united service. It was a 
correlating instrument purely, made up of two delegates 
from each social agency desiring membership, and was to 
include public as well as private agencies. In the first list 
there were 67 bodies, among them all the public health, 
relief and correctional boards of both state and city. 

The first budget was to be $12,774, to be financed by 
goodwill offerings out of the treasuries of its member 
agencies, this total to include the salary of a paid executive, 
which was the chief point of contention upon which the 
previous plans had been wrecked. In no one of the four 
years during which the Council has operated have the con- 
tributions from member agencies gone above 60 per cent of 
the requirements. In the first year The Permanent Charity 
Fund contributed $5,000, and in each succeeding year has 
given $4,000. In 1924 a few individual gifts were neces- 
sary to meet the deficit. 

Throughout its history this Council has suffered opposi- 
tion from individuals who were disappointed in the organiza- 
tion or who have not sensed its purposes, but from the field 
of social work as a whole it has won loyal support. It has 
come toward the end of its cycle of experiment and in turn, 
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The elements of a plan for coordination in Boston as charted 
by the Chamber of Commerce committee 


like the League for Preventive Work, is proving to be but 
a stepping stone to a further phase in the federation of 
social agencies. 

Boston Council accomplishments during these past four 
years have been largely intangible. A few parallels of work 
have been brought into convergence through the atmosphere 
of cooperation which the Council has engendered. A few 
agencies have set about reconstructing themselves with the 
help of the Council. A few joint efforts to fill gaps in the 
general program of social service have been undertaken at 
the instance of the Council, such as a clearing house for 
children found shoplifting, or a plan for removing and 
rehabilitating street beggars. Much knowledge has been 
gained by the delegates of each member agency about the 
problems, the methods and the personnel of other societies. 
The broader aspects of community responsibility in social 
work have been voiced with some effect through the Council. 
Its seven departments or study groups are now busy puzzling 
out a statement of the basic principles which in their judg- 
ment should guide the operation of social work agencies. 
A purchasing bureau has been in operation for three years 
with marked advantages to its participating societies. 

Yet these are all minor details of that one great improve- 
ment which the functional council has brought about, 
namely, a better appreciation of the whole social service 
program and a clearer view of its legitimate purposes. 


The Chamber of Commerce Study 


Two years ago the president of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce appointed a committee to examine the Boston 
situation regarding the financing of social work and to re- 
commend such improvements as they thought expedient. 
This committee came through a year without a report, at 
which time Howard Coonley, the new president of the 
Chamber, reconstituted it and sent it back to the field. 

In October of 1924 a preliminary report was issued, find- 
ing conditions much as other studies of like kind have found 
them elsewhere. Two hundred and fifty-five active social 
agencies are receiving about $16,000,000 each year. Over 
$4,000,000 comes in as contributions. In a more intensive 
study, 133 of these agencies, serving a community of one 
million people, were found to be receiving about $2,600,000 
in contributions annually. 

A thoroughgoing tabulation of contributors’ lists revealed 
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43,800 donors for these 133 agencies. Of these givers, I per | 
cent gave about half of the total contributed. 
The societies compete against each other for these gifts. © 
As to method they rely mostly upon the letter appeal. In a | 
few instances the agency responding to the Chamber study — 
was able to say what it had to pay in order to secure its do- 
nations, but for the most part no accurate accounting of such — 
costs was kept and the agency was unable to guess at the 
outlay. “The trend of the evidence indicated that the Boston © 
percentage is somewhere near the corresponding estimates — 
established by studies in other unfederated cities—some-— 
where between 15 per cent and 20 per cent of the total 
amount raised. If the 255 active Boston agencies are paying 
as much as 15 per cent in salaries, postage and supplies for 
their collections, the estimated minima to be paid out in order ~ 
to secure their $4,000,000 in actual donations would be ~ 
$600,000. 
The study committee invited all the agencies into con- . 
ference on the subject matter of the preliminary report. 
There was some discussion but chiefly an air of satisfaction : 
with present conditions and a silence which felt like apathy. 
. But now comes the Chamber’s Committee with a final 
report which contains a concrete recommendation calculated 
to set the whole national field of social work.to thinking 
about this problem of federation. In substance they say, — 
“Swe propose that the functional federation values already 
gained in Boston be taken as a foundation and that the plan ~ 
be further extended by taking into it the givers and the © 
general public in addition to the social agencies which con- — 
stitute its present membership.” ; 
Of greatest interest in the proposal is the committee’s 
analysis of the basic functions of a federation. They discard’ 
the idea of a community chest as a thing apart from the 
welfare federation. They advance as the primary object of | 
the plan, a continuous effort to increase the effectiveness of — 
social work by eliminating duplication, by harmonizing © 
economies, by organizing service to meet needs found unmet, — 
and to bring about a better accord among agencies and a 
better vision of the program of social work as a whole. 
In support of this primary object the committee enunciates 
two important secondary supports, namely, informational 
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service and publicity which shall make social work problems 
and remedies known to the general public; and a guarantee 
of stable financial support. This latter they would as- 
complish through cooperative financing. 

“We are of opinion,” say the committee, “that the in- 
crease in the number of social agencies in Boston, taken 
together with the additional expenditures which are es- 
sential not only to meet their constantly growing costs of 
operation but also to equip these agencies to perform the 
larger service which all of them must expect to face, will 
eventually result in a demand for support by the public 
that cannot be met by independent or competitive solicita- 
tion.” 

So there is trouble ahead. Grumpy sees it coming and 
is not pleased. It will be a great bother. Worse still, it 
will upset the habits of a life time. If this gathering shadow 
means something new in Boston, then assuredly it shall not 
be adopted without a struggle. But it will be adopted: 
because it spells progress and Boston stands for progress. 


The Community Chest Growing 


Two hundred and twenty-seven cities in the United 
States and Canada have united their charities in federations 
or chests for purposes of mutual support but chiefly to carry 
on the raising of money jointly from the public. The Amer- 
ican Association for Community Organization reports that 
in 1924, 168 of these chests raised $44,000,000 in contribu- 
tions. Rating earnings at slightly above 50 per cent and 
income from invested funds at from 10 to 15, this sum 
represents probably from 35 to 40 per cent of the total 
amount expended by the 3,000 participating agencies. 

Though joint financing began with ‘Denver in the late 
eighties, very few cities adopted it until the World War, 
when tendencies almost ripe for expression were so far 
accelerated under the necessity of united action that the 
community chest came quickly into vogue. It became a 
means, not only of backing the Red Cross and other war 
time activities, but also for financing the usual charities. 
With the end of the war, the method continued as a 
convenience, satisfying also that deeper trend toward co- 
ordination. 

It is the commonest error to mistake the occasion for the 
cause. Because chambers of commerce have most frequently 
led in the formation of community chests, it is popularly 
supposed that financial federation is a business man’s plan 
to secure immunity from constant solicitation for charity. 
Further, because many such community funds are the peace 
time remainders of chests created in the late war, it is 
supposed that the financial federations of today are only 
survivals of war methods. Both assumptions have enough 
truth in them to claim a place in reasoning the evolution 
of social work federations. But the truth is that these 
factors represent the occasion rather than the cause. 


.Democratizing Social Work 


Social work during the last half century has been passing 
through a process of evolution from the feudalistic over- 
lordship of church and clan to the broad civic basis of 
community-wide interest and responsibility. The change 
has been coincident with the growth of community conscious- 
ness everywhere. That kings are out of favor is no fault 
of the kings, bad as some are: it is due to the discovery 
by the common folk of the earth that they are able to goy- 
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ern themselves. At the same time the progress of science 
and discovery has intensified the problem of living for an 
ever increasing populace. So intense has become the social 
complex that the old puritanical basis of contract beneath 
the common law has been supplanted by a vague and un- 
satisfactory element which Roscoe Pound in his Spirit of 
the Common Law has called social relationship. 

And out of this new social necessity every community of 
civilized man is pondering questions, not of the individual 
and his rights, but rather of the right of the whole group 
to set its house in order. The rapid spread in America of 
town planning and zoning is a physical symptom of this 
trend. But in no aspect of group life is the oncoming of 
democracy more marked than in the growth of this new 
profession of social work. Beginning with the lord of the 
manor who gave the charity for the good of his soul, the 
art of giving passed into the stage of philanthropy where 
the recipient of aid became the chief object of concern. 
Machinery brought about an ever increasing degree of 
crowding in living areas with enormous increase in the 
human wreckage that makes up the lateral and the terminal 
moraines of our progress. This became the period of elabor- 
ate organization in charity service. “That period is still in 
full swing, yet evidences of another phase—the phase of 
integration—are at hand. ‘These evidences are found in 
the new federation movement. 

If then the welfare federation is not a business man’s 
strike nor yet a habit learned during the war, but rather 
a result of world revolution in thought, it must be looked 
upon as a permanent phenomenon of group living, to con- 
tinue until supplanted by some higher phase. It becomes 
important to appraise the progress which it has made thus 
far and to indicate if possible the sound course to be pur- 
sued in the future. 

Our American federations have succeeded in securing 
from a benevolent public a total budget yearly which is 
much larger than the totals collected under the former 
individual competitive method. This they have done both 
by an increase in the size of gifts and by finding a larger 
number of givers. They have relieved the public from end- 
less solicitation, through the expedient of one combined 
appeal each year. They have released much of the time 
of board meetings from problems of finance. ‘They have 
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brought about a somewhat closer kinship between agencies 
and personnel in the day’s work. ‘They have served to a 
degree to popularize the idea of community responsibility 
for social service. Beyond this they have advanced scarcely 
at all. 


Real Values 


Social work is a service dedicated to the advancement 
of the public welfare. Money held and expended in that 
effort is a charitable use—a trust fund, the beneficiary of 
which is the public. The worker is an agent or trustee. 
Simple as this concept sounds, inquiry will show that in 
all probability it has never entered the heads of most direc- 
tors and workers. 

But if this is the true nature of social work, the most 
important consideration in any appraisal of the operation 
must be the service that is rendered. Shall a family relief 
agency sit in its office and hand out orders on the grocery, 
supply a little coal now and then, and carry applicants as 
long as they apply: or shall it send trained visitors out to 
its families, putting heart and kindness into the relation- 
ship, helping the mother plan to meet her problem of sup- 
port? Shall a home for the aged sit complacently behind 
the terms of a will written a century ago and see hundreds 
of dreary old folk die in the waiting line, refusing the most 
needy in order to take the most convenient cases: or shall 
it place a trained worker in the field to help those friend- 
less poor who cannot find space in the Home? Shall half 
a thousand agencies, out of the overweaning bigness of the 
first person singular, go on from year to year doing their 
charities without reference to each other, damning each 
other with faint praise in the competitive scramble for 
donations: or shall these same good citizens, thinking of 
their trust instead of themselves, set to work together to 
integrate their program of service so that its lines of force 
shall tend toward a positive resultant? Federation among 
agencies is the first great portent of the democratization of 
charity and social work. It marks the beginning of the end 
of isolated exclusive and self-determining cults of better- 
ment. Its aim is to verify the soundness of existing charita- 
ble enterprises; to discourage the false and impracticable; 
to increase the effectiveness of those that are sound, finding 
and effecting economies, and by aligning the several channels 
of effort to secure results that are cumulative. 
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In support of this fundamental purpose stand two auxili- 
aries; first the guarantee of adequate and stable financial 
support, and second the interpretation of problems and 
methods to the public generally in order to secure the con- 
fidence and intelligent backing of the entire community. 
Thus far federation has focused its attention almost wholly 
upon securing stable support. ‘Too long has it dallied with 
this simplest of the tasks it had to do. The benevolent 


public is already saying, in terms of growing resistance to 
As a consequence the 
talk is widespread among chest officers in favor of year- 


appeal, “Show us: don’t beg us.” 


round educational publicity based on scientifically organ- 
ized research into the essential facts of social agency per- 
formance. 

So, interpretive publicity is the next intensive activity 
of our existing federations. But no sooner will this move- 
ment have gotten under way, when the thinking public, 
puzzling over its new insight into this enormous field of 


effort, will begin to say, “Why have you not set your house | 
Why do you carry on thirty separate efforts 


in order? 


which you admit are exactly parallel? Why do you not 


save some of the fixed costs where you can without injuring © 


the service? Why do you house your non-institutional 
agencies in all manner of inappropriate places at high rentals 
which include taxes, when as public trusts entitled to be 
tax free you could house them together in a modern office 
building which would represent a dignified civic memorial 
and be a means of great savings in money? In short, why 
do you not set to work on the main purpose for which you 
have federated, namely, the improvement of your program 
of service?” 


So the second intensive task of our existing chests must 
be the enlargement of function so that the consideration of, 


the problem budget shall be a prerequisite to dealing with — 


the money budget. At the present time almost all community 


chests have an appendage which they call their Council of © 


Social Agencies. It is a voluntary affair, usually no stronger 
than an occasional conference; weak out of necessity because 
it is dominated by the money control. So long as money 


budgeting is in practice the main purpose of the combina-— 


tion, problems of improvement in the service, will receive 
scant attention. 

It may be reasoned, from these aspects of the present 
status of social work combinations, that federation is a 
permanent step forward in social work, resulting from an 
awakened group consciousness; that the present community 
chests are the first crude attempts at a sound development 
which is still to come; and finally that the welfare federa- 
tion of the future will be made up of givers, who are the 
makers of these social work trusts, the workers who are 
the trustees handling the task, and the public at large whose 
welfare is at stake in the cause. “This community-wide 
organization of the future will center its principal activity 
upon the betterment of the entire program of social work. 
It will develop newer and more effective methods of telling 
the story of social service so that all men may know its 
inner truths and may appreciate methods aiming at solution. 
And it will also carry on the joint financing of its many 
enterprises, perfecting a method which it has already de- 
veloped to a high state of efficiency. 

Boston will grumble but she will do it. And having 
done it, she will set up an enviable standard of accomplish- 
ment in the new venture. 


Then the King said, that he thought the law was founded 
on reason, and that he and others had reason, as well as the 
Judges; to which it was answered by me, that .. . causes 
which concern the life, or inheritance, or goods, or fortunes 
of his subjects, are not to be judged by natural reason but by 
the artificial reason and judgment of law, which law requires 
long study and experience, before that a man can attain to 
the cognizance of it—12 Coke’s Reports, 63. 


WO recent decisions have dealt heavy blows to 

the cause of arbitration in industrial controversies. 

Two months ago the Privy Council determined 

that the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, after 
having been in operation for a period of eighteen years, was 
invalid as an attempt of the Dominion Parliament to exercise 
powers properly within the competence of the several 
Provinces. Just recently the Supreme Court of the United 
States finally concluded that the Kansas Industrial Act 
in establishing a system of compulsory arbitration infringed 
“the liberty of contract and rights of property guaranteed 
by the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 
The effect of the first decision is readily remediable by a 
proper adjustment of the respective ambits of Dominion 
and Provincial legislation; the second decision has placed 
compulsory arbitration beyond the pale of all salvation, 
save the improbable one of constitutional amendment. 
Legislative action looking toward such a system of com- 
pulsory arbitration seems irretrievably branded as “arbi- 
trary” and “without reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the state to effect.” 

Two years ago the Supreme Court had already held 
invalid the action of the Kansas Industrial Court in at- 
tempting to fix wages in industries, not within the legally 
recognized category of “public utilities,’ but merely en- 
gaged in the manufacture and preparation of food products 
for human consumption. The last decision denies the 
power of a state through an administrative agency to deter- 
mine hours of labor and overtime pay in these industries 
as part of a general system of arbitration. Truly, the 
cause of compulsory arbitration has not only suffered a 
set-back; it is fully and finally defeated. 

The lay mind, unacquainted with the mysteries of con- 
stitutional interpretation, could easily be pardoned for fail- 
ing to reach the conclusion that the Kansas scheme is not 
“due process of law.” The layman might read and re- 
read these seemingly harmless words and yet be unable 
to fathom just why they forbid the regulation of hours 
of labor for men employed in bakeries and yet permit the 
same regulation as regards miners. He might study them 
with the minutest.care and yet fail to find why they for- 
bid the regulation of the size of a loaf of bread. If his- 
torically minded he might trace their strained kinship with 
the phrase “law of the land,” as embodied in the Magna 
Carta, and yet be equally puzzled to understand why they 
prevent the enforcement of minimum wage standards for 
women in industry. The simple truth is that they have 
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nothing to do with any of these questions and yet are 
determinative of their solutions. ‘They are the means 
whereby conceptions of successive courts as to what ought 
to be, have been transmuted into constitutional doctrine 
that ordains what must always be. They remain for today 
and tomorrow as the constitutional mechanism by which 
the ideas and ideals of past generations, unacquainted with 
the imminent problems of the present, determine what tools 
we may use to further the ends of our changing civilization. 


HE content of the phrase “due process of law’? was 

largely evolved in an age when the Court, called 
upon to review the attempts of communities to understand 
and grapple with problems that the industrial revolution 
was bringing to the forefront of our national life, was 
dominated in its political and economic thought by the 
philosophy of such men as Mill, Spencer and Austin. For 
legal science they had developed a categorical method of 
aligning and classifying the interests and desires of men 
as “rights,” and these “rights” and their unhampered exer- 
cise were interpreted as being guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Rights in the last analysis are always conceptions 
of some man or group of ‘men; their scope is delimited by 
the ethical and political ideals of these men as to the end 
of law. In an age of expansion, of pioneering, of dawn- 
ing recognition of the possibilities to be realized through 
human effort and the increase in scientific and mechanical 
knowledge, the emphasis was placed upon the individual 
and the free exercise of man’s powers. The fact that 
such an emphasis accorded whole-heartedly with the polit- 
ical philosophy of our Jeffersonian democracy lent popular 
approval to such a scheme of rights devised to further 
the freedom of individual action. “This philosophy trans- 
lated itself into judicial dogma and unhappily into the fixed 
content of constitutional law. The “rights” themselves 
were abstractions as all rights are abstractions, but par- 
ticularly so when their nature was determined with refer- 
ence to an abstract individual in an abstract civilization 
of abstract equality of opportunity. 

It is to such a method of thinking that we owe our 
new-found liberties of contract and inviolable rights of 
property. It is because of such abstractions that judges 
have seriously declared that bakers might well desire a 
fourteen-hour work day, or shop girls wish to receive less 
pay than that which an agency of social experts has found 
to be the lowest wage upon which human life can decently 
be maintained. So serious were these declarations that legis- 
lation tending to infringe upon them was invalidated, and 
new constitutional prohibitions erected as barriers to the 
realization of vital social needs. 

This, then, is the heritage of juridical ideas with which 
this “conceptual jurisprudence” of the nineteenth century 
has burdened us—ideas that have too frequently become 
embedded into the rigid doctrines of constitutional law. 
But the same century bequeathed us the industrial revolution 
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with its problems. More and more intensive have they be- 
come as the pressure of population begat extensive urban- 
ization and the accumulation of capital made a necessity 
of large scale production. Such a changed world naturally 
had its repercussion upon economic and political thought. 
Where the emphasis lay once upon the individual, the 
stress is now placed upon the integrated community. In 
the domain of the social sciences the most striking char- 
acteristic of our age is the growing movement. to sub- 
ordinate individual rights of property and contract to the 
wider demands of society at large. It is such a move- 
ment which accounts for the expanding conception of the 
“police power” in American constitutional law. It is the 
same demand that has brought English labor under the 
banner of “socialism.” It is the paramountcy of the social 
group as a revolutionary creed that has given birth in Russia 
to Communism. ‘They are all manifestations of the same 
movement with different degrees of intensity and differ- 
ent beliefs as to the machinery best adapted to achieve the 
desired results. And it is just such a realization of the 
relative values of the individual and the public that has 
produced in Kansas the demand for a tribunal with com- 
pulsory arbitral powers to require continuity of production 
in the essential industries upon terms deemed fair to both 
parties and duly protective of the larger interest of the 
public. 


LEARLY the great demands upon American states- 

manship in the immediate present lie in the varied 
field of industrial conflict. So far no single solution has 
proved itself to be the means of achieving a proper adjust- 
ment between the conflicting claims of all parties to a 
dispute. It seems most probable that there never will be 
such a single solution. Knowledge, sympathy and imagina- 
tion are but factors to be pressed into service for a con- 
tinuous process of experimentation. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion represents only one of the numerous attempts to secure 
industrial peace together with an equitable apportionment 
of the fruits of labor between the parties engaged in any 
particular enterprise. ‘That its success is still a speculative 
matter in Australasia, that it was struggling against the 
deadening forces of public antagonism and political favor- 
itism in Kansas, are matters relevant to its evaluation. 
Organized labor has so far steadily opposed its introduc- 
tion. Employers’ associations have united against it. But 
it, as well as the numerous other instruments of economic 
adjustment, are only early explorations whose successes and 
failures cannot yet be definitely catalogued. Obviously the 
crying need of modern industrialized America is experi- 
mentation and the shaping and testing of proposed schemes 
for reconciling capital and labor in such a fashion as prop- 
erly to safeguard the great public dependent upon the un- 
interrupted production and distribution of our economic 
goods. 

What better opportunities for industrial experimentation 
are presented than by our federated system of government? 
Within the “insulated chambers of our forty-eight states” 
with their varying degrees of industrialization, the oppor- 
tunity for the adaptation of means to ends seems infinite. 
An unwise solution would seem to find its proper check 
in the demand of the electorate for its repeal. State legis- 
latures must be trusted with responsibility if representative 
government is to function in more than a formal way. 
Economic pressure will force an inadequate solution to give 
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place to some better method before a state will have gone 
the length of industrial suicide. Individuals may possibly 
suffer during such an attempt, but the interests of employ 
ers, employes and public alike are daily threatened by 
a policy of unrestricted industrial warfare. “The sporadic 
interference of courts through sweeping injunctions has only 
served to aggravate the general problem. The opportunity 
for trial and error, that always bears within it the possi 
bility of trial and success, has been denied to the states 
through this interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Arizona attempts to prevent the use of the injunction in 
labor controversies. The Supreme Court interferes to re- 
quire the retention of the present system. Numerous states 
seek to secure their concern for the maintenance of decent 
living standards among working womanhood. The Su- 
preme Court resurrects a discredited decision te bar the 
attempt. Kansas experiments with compulsory arbitration 
The Supreme Court denies it even this opportunity. 

Decisions of this nature are no longer capricious. The 
no longer represent the ideal of five or more justices as 
to the ends of organized government. ‘They are predeter 
mined by the dictates of an older civilization. As long 


conclusions logically deduced from the abstract individual 
istic thought of an age that has left us with problems but 
restricted us to the use of tools that were even then in the 
discard. In the final analysis such decisions in the domain 
of constitutional law are fixed evaluations of the conflict- 
ing interests at stake in a particular controversy. The Su- 
preme Court, in holding unconstitutional the system of com- 
pulsory arbitration, more than vindicated abstract rights 
of liberty and property. It has announced that the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment struck a fixed 
balance between the social interest in the general security, 
as manifested in the demand of the public to compel con- 
tinuity of production in essential industries, and the in- 
dividual interest in free enterprise. The scales have thus 
been weighted in favor of the latter. That for the presen 
such a balance is a wise one is, at least, a moot question. 
That the balance will eternally be a wise one is impos- 
sible to predict. But it remains and will remain as long 
as the due process clause of the Constitution remains—a 
barrier against industrial experimentation, a forced stere- 
otyping of industrial progress into the lines of discarded 
nineteenth century social and economic theories. Truly, 
the earth belongs but little in usufruct to the living. 


Are You There? 


HERE lies before me the program suggested for 

discussion at a recent conference of social workers. 

Its general subject is For the Social Worker Wha 
Are the Sources of Sustained Enthusiasm? and as sub-head- 
ings one reads the following suggested attitudes of mind. 
“One finds the situation hopeless.” “People do not want 
conditions improved.” “I haye worked in social reform; 
and the impression I have been able to make now seems to 
me so utterly insignificant as to make my early sanguine 
aspirations appear pathetic.”’ ‘We do not seem to be mak 
ing a dent.” ‘“What’s the use?” “After the social worker 
has sacrificed position and given of himself unreservedly, he 
is often misunderstood and harshly criticized.” “How can 
one expect to keep up one’s enthusiasm?” “In social work 
the deepest problem of suffering tends to become simply 
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nother case to be classified and handled as an item in the 
outine of a day’s work.” 

I suppose it might be considered a bit embarrassing for 
member of the working staff of the Association for Im- 
roving the Condition of the Poor to be told that people 
on’t want conditions improved. Yet I freely admit its 
ruth. I have known some who did not want them improved 
he way I or some one else would improve them. They 
referred to try their own way. Then too, improving people 
oo much or too fast is sometimes dangerous. A visiting 
ietitian came into my office the other day with this story 
n a visit to one of her families she had made effort to 
mprove the children’s diet by urging the mother to use more 
fruit, as being better and cheaper than some of the things 
he mother was using. She returned a week later at the 
uncheon hour—just as all the children were sitting down 
o saucers well filled with Maraschino cherries. ‘The moth- 
r’s face was quite beaming as she said, “See, my children eat 
ruit every day, they like it.” 

Reading again the above lugubrious lamentations, I am 
empted to believe that the spirit of the Melancholy Dane 
ust have found reincarnation, been born again—so to speak 
in some social workers’ souls and, in spite of long sojourn 
in other worlds, still finds things much out of joint and 
beyond repair in this world. 

Surely we need not take very seriously that social worker 
who is not happy unless the crown of martyrdom which he 
has placed on his own brow is recognized by the people on 
the street, or if when he calls too constant attention to it, 
they knock it off. Nor, of course, should social workers 
resent criticism even though it be harsh. Do they not spend 
a good part of their own time at that very thing? 

He who wants a soft job should not go into social work. 
Or to put it another way, social work should not be a place 
of soft jobs. Henry Ford, if I read correctly the chapter 
in his life and work in which he discusses social work, evi- 
dently thinks it is. He thinks the world would be better 
off if many of its social workers went to work, producing. 
Perhaps he would have them assemble Fords. 

It may be that one trouble with those who find themselves 
in the attitude of mind expressed above is that they have 
taken themselves too seriously. A sense of humor would 
have saved them from either mounting into a state of 
egoism or slipping into a condition of doldrums. Again, 
they may have been too impatient. Some one has said, 
“God is never in a hurry, social workers usually are.” It 
took Jacob Riis a long time to get his first bit of playground 
in the Mulberry Bend district. One wonders what his 
answer would have been to a weak-hearted social worker 
who should have said to him, ““What’s the use of this little 
space? It will make no impression on the whole situation. 
There are still thousands of children left to play in the 
city’s gutters and streets.” Or to bring illustration even 
nearer to the present day—those two lone nurses at Henry 
Street, faced with the need of home nursing in the serried 
miles of tenements in New York city. How easy it would 
have been for them to have said at the end of those first 
days of toil, “What is the use, how can we ever expect to 
make any dent in this situation?” 

But I fancy the reader may already be saying, ‘These 
people had enthusiasm, What kept it ever fresh? Where 
was its source? How may the social worker described in 
the sentences quoted at the beginning of this article, who 
sees in the person who comes to him only ‘another case to 
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be classified and handled in the routine of the days work’— 
this poor blind creature who no longer sees beyond the 
index card or the case record entry, how may his enthusiasm 
be renewed and sustained ?” 

I would answer the question in terms of workshop prac- 
tice. Take the boys’ club or the boys’ camp director who 
simply sees, in the new boy before him, Tommy Jones, 10 
years old, 310 East roth Street; or his opposite who, no 
matter how many boys he has known—foigets them all 
for a moment and sees in this new member before him a 
possibility, a promise of a tine, clean manhood. I am not 
writing of the few feebleminded boys that one may happen 
to know, but the average run of boys that fill the city’s 
streets. 

Said a co-worker of mine the other evening, “You know 
I had been sitting in conferences all the afternoon where 
people talked and talked and seemed to get nowhere (such 
conferences are often anything but kindlers of enthusiasm) 
and I was asking myself on the way over to my office what 
it all amounted to and there waiting at my desk for me 
were two boys—with their grade school graduation marks, 
waiting to talk with me of their hopes and plans for the 
year ahead. A half hour with these boys sent me home 
with the feeling that the day had been worth while.” His 
faith and enthusiasm had been renewed by recognizing once 
again certain inherent qualities of good in the general run 
of boyhood. The boys’ club worker who stands before a 
group of boys in assembly hall, in gym, anywhere and feels 
no enthusiasm—no thrill of soul—who because of occasional 
disappointment in boys (which may have been his fault) 
has grown cynical about them all, might well take Steven- 
son’s advice and first of all reform himself; the trouble is 
in him—not the boys. -And this applies no less to girls and 
to women who would work with them. 

Or take another totally different field. There are in 
New York city thirty-one tuberculosis clinics, through 
which pass every day men who are told for the first time that 
they have tuberculosis—a message full of darkness and 
despair especially to the man who has wife and children 
dependent upon him. Now the social worker in the clinic 
may be of the simply-another-case-to-be-classified kind and 
the man to her is just another “lunger” to register for. a 
sanatorium—another card in the file (Heaven help the man 
if she is—for she won’t). Or she may be of the kind that 
sees in the man’s discouragement and dread the one supreme 
challenge for the moment on all the fire, all the faith, all 
the personality, all the knowledge that she has, and with 
an enthusiasm that as Emerson says is as leaping lightning, 
she leaps to the task of starting that man up the hill in- 
stead of pushing him further down. But why is she differ- 
ent from the other, why hasn’t she slumped into the merely 
classifying class? Because she realizes that she is not con- 
cerned with a bit of statistical recording, but with life! 
Not with mere clinic machinery but with the passions, hopes 
and strivings of a human being. Because she sees in this 
one man the story of the ages, the possibility of courage to 
endure and to overcome against odds, the possibilities of 
patience and fortitude and sacrifice in the mother at home, 
and seeing and knowing these things her fire of enthusiasm 
burns steadily from day to day because its source is in 
things eternal. 

All of which brings me to a general formula for sustaining 
faith and enthusiasm: by seeing in and learning from the 
very people you are working with (not for, but with) the 
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qualities of courage, of endurance, of patience and fortitude 
against the greatest difficulties of living. For they are there, 
and the social worker who does not see them should pray 
that his eyes be opened and his understanding of people in- 
creased. Most sad and hopeless of all, is the worker 
who has slumped into this state of mind without recogniz- 
ing it. By touching and knowing people who are spirit- 
ually fighting their way through dark places, by this shall 
his own drooping spirits be caught up. If he has be- 
come so fagged in his imagination that he no longer senses 
these qualities in the people to whom he is supposed to 
minister—the trouble is in his own cramped soul rather 
than in that of the people. And in losing his faith in 
people, he has also lost his power to work with them. 
Some of the very people in whom he today sees nothing but 
“cases to be classified” and handled as an item “in the 
routine of the days work” may well be found among those 
who on the day of judgment shall, as William James says, 
turn to the faint-hearted, who here decline to go on, with 
words like those with which Henry IV greeted the tardy 
Crillon after a great victory had been gained: “Hang your- 
self, brave Crillon! we fought at Argive and won a glorious 
victory and you were not there.” 


W. H. MatrHews 


Bigger and Better Cities? 


ORETHOUGHT is an uncommon phenomenon in 

human society. Man, having managed to get along 

somehow on the earth for ten or fifteen million years, 
is reluctant to worry about the same earth four or five 
decades hence. So it is more than a mere incident in the 
day’s news when several hundred technicians from more 
than a score of countries come together to discuss the state 
of American and European cities in, say, 1965. 

In New York, from April 20 to 25, the International 
Town, City and Regional Planning Conference met for the 
first time on American soil. Raymond Unwin, chief archi- 
tect of the British Ministry of Health, Herr Schmidt, the 
regional planner of the Ruhr, Ebenezer Howard, who has 
seen his dreams of twenty years ago come true in two English 
garden cities, Arie Keppler of Amsterdam, who has carried 
out the largest municipal housing program achieved any- 
where since the war, Carlos Contreras, who is regionally 
planning all of Mexico, and more than a hundred other 
foreign delegates came to sit in counsel with men like 
Thomas Adams, now at the helm of the New York plan- 
ning committee, George B. Ford, whose comprehensive plan 
for Cincinnati is the first te be adopted in its entirety by 
an American city, John Nolen of Cambridge, Charles H. 
Cheney of Los Angeles, Frederick Bigger of Pittsburgh, 
Clarence Stein of the New York State Commission of 
Housing and Regional Planning, and a host of other Amer- 
ican architects, engineers and planners. 

It is easier to label a conference international than to make 
it so. At some sessions Europeans were the chief speakers; 
at others the effect was that of a discussion of purely Ameri- 
can problems and American methods for their solution, with 
footnotes and overtones drawn from European experience. 
And that experience was obviously different from that of 
American planners—much more firmly rooted in public 
control over private uses of land, much bolder in its technique 
of relocating population masses. 
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Given the sharp divergence between European and Amer- 
ican methods of attack on the problems of congestion, it was 
too much to expect that the conference would serve as a 
sounding-board for a fresh call to American public opinion 
to bestir itself and deal firmly with our overgrown cities. 
But the issue between city conservation and thorough-going 
decentralization was at least stated, and the weight of 
opinion on the part of the most outspoken of the visiting 
Europeans was a salutary check on American complacency. 
Raymond Unwin, for example, criticised tactfully but deci- 
sively the “glorious though embarrassing structures for which 
New York is famed”: 


We of other lands, mostly content with five or six stories, 
have watched with bated breath the designing boldness of your 
architects, and the structural audacity of your engineers, in 


handling the problems which these great masses of buildings — 


present. Though some instinct, some innate conservatism, or 
perhaps mere timidity, has held us back from copying, it is only 
fair to say that we, no more than you, realized until recently 
that this reaction upwards was even more short-sighted than 
that of horizontal overcrowding. For whereas covering the 
land with buildings adds to ground values and makes the 
preservation of open spaces or the widening of thoroughfares 
dificult, vertical expansion sends value up with a bound and 
not only makes the reservation of open space or the widening 
of streets practically impossible, but at the same time increases 


enormously the need for space and the urgency for such 


widenings. 
Since the White House is not given to querulous complaint 


about things as they are, it was not without significance that — 
a few days after the conference in New York President 


Coolidge, addressing secretaries of automobile clubs, thought 
it worth while to mention the city dilemma in these words: 

Some recent studies by engineers and sociologists have led 
to doubts whether the superior efficiency of the very great cities 
as business, industrial and agricultural centers can be taken’ 
altogether for granted. They have advantages, but they also 
have disadvantages, and the disadvantages seem to be 
multiplying fastest. 


The President was careful not to “presume to judge be- 
tween those investigators who conclude that the cities must_ 
inevitably go on with their rapid rate of growth and those 
others who tell us that the transportation and industrial 
program must be made to counteract this tendency and bring 
diffusion of the population masses.’? With him on the fence 
will be found today, perhaps, the great majority of American 
planners. They would probably agree with Thomas Adams 
in drawing a distinction between the advantages of concen- 
tration “up to a certain point” and the disadvantage of 
congestion, which “had already proceeded to a degree where 
economic factors were destroying much of the advantage of 
concentration.” But they would probably also agree with 
him in believing that intelligence is still capable of solving 
the enormous problems which the continued aggrandizement 
of New York—or other giant cities—will bring by a mod- 
erate degree of diffusion over an enlarged urban area. 

Whether our cities, spread in diluted form over their im- 
mediate environs, can purge themselves of the obstructions 
which now clog their very vitals, or whether they must 
throw off satellite towns around which population will be 
regrouped more nearly, as Lewis Mumford puts it, on a 
human scale, only time can show. The question is at all 
events the major issue of planning for the next quarter- 
century, and if, beneath all the talk of minor tactics which 
filled much of the conference program, that issue was 
even tacitly recognized, 1925 may prove a waymark in 
American civic progress. Gs: 
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ADICALS are always impatient at the slowness 
with which society adopts innovations upon 
which they fervently believe the salvation of 


civilization depends. In his valedictory as com- 
mander of the Air Service, Colonel William Mitchell warns 
against the old fogies in the army. “It is with the greatest 
difficulty,” he says, “that the army was made to adopt the 
telephone, the telegraph, the automobile and the radio. When 
all the people were illuminating their houses with kerosene, 
the army continued to use candles.” 

Karl Pearson, in his Grammar of Science, long ago ex- 
plained the meaning of this resistance of society to the 
modification of institutions which have become a part of its 
common habits of life and as such felt to be essential to its 
security. Yet in the field of social reform certain changes 
involving fundamental alterations of accepted theories and 
habit patterns have been coming about with remarkable 
rapidity. 

Only a few days ago the Tory Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in Great Britain announced a scheme of social in- 
surance so inclusive and far reaching that even the laborites 
and socialists on the opposition bench were moved to reluctant 
applause. The whole wage-earning population amounting 
to 70 per cent of the people of Great Britain are to be pro- 
tected against poverty in old age by a contributory scheme 
of old age insurance whose benefits will come into effect 
automatically when the man or woman reaches the age of 
65. Such old age pensions are what our private insurance 
companies urge all of us in America to provide for ourselves ; 
we have overcome our old fears that an income without work 
in old age will result in general pauperization. But to have 
a government compel all of its wage-earning citizens to exer- 
cise such foresight and require all employers to contribute 
to the fund equally with the employes seems a startling in- 
novation. 

Less than twenty years ago—hardly a tick in the cosmic 
clock—a proposal to modify our ancient employers’ liability 
law and to replace it by a scientific system of workmen’s 
compensation was by many regarded with clamorous appre- 
hension. There were many souls, not among employers 
only, who felt that to deprive employers of the common law 
defenses, such as the contributory negligence rule, against 
liability for industrial accidents would bring ruin upon in- 
dustry. The notion of establishing state compensation in- 
surance funds, especially exclusive state funds, was de- 
nounced as subversive of good morals, business enterprise 
and the principles of the Constitution. Today all those 
fears—except the fear of state funds which the private acci- 
dent insurance companies still naturally entertain—have been 
abated, for the most part forgotten. Only six states in the 
Union, in addition to the District of Columbia where at 
least federal employes are covered by federal statute, 
are without more or less modern workmen’s compensation 
laws. 

When in 1911 the Bureau of Labor, now the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, made its first 
summary of compensation laws in the chart form, only nine ~ 
states were represented, including two whose compensation 
laws related to mining only. The Bureau’s second analysis 
made in 1919, covered the laws of forty-two states, the 
territories of Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico and the federal 
government. ‘The states without compensation laws have 
been reduced to Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North and South Carolina, to which must be added the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, so far as the employes in private under- 
takings are concerned. 

In its comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the 
United States as of January 1, 1925 (Bulletin 379) the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports twelve states and the 
federal government as providing compensation not only for 
industrial accidents but also for occupational diseases. As 
recently as 1920, sixteen states fixed the maximum weekly 
payments at $12 or less; now no state has a maximum less 
than $12 for temporary total disability and twelve pay $18 
or more. Eight states, according to the Bureau, have ex- 
clusive state funds. In many states the waiting period has 
been reduced and the provisions for the care of the injured 
greatly improved. Within two decades the habits and mental 
attitudes of the nation have been almost completely trans- 
formed with respect to the social control and treatment of 
industrial accidents. Does this not afford good reason to 
expect that before another generation goes by a similar change 
will take place with respect to provisions for the employed 
and the retired veterans of industry? 


N a country where gasoline is almost as common an 

item on the family marketing list as bread and butter, 
the conference on the ethylized product called by Dr. 
Hugh S. Cumming—Surgeon General of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service at Washington a few days hence will 
focus the attention of radio listeners and newspaper 
readers across the land. Apparently gasoline treated with 
lead tetraethyl (See The Survey, Dec. 1 and 15, 
1924) is a distinctly more effective motor fuel than the 
untreated substance. The tragic outcome of some of the 
first attempts to make lead tetraethyl are still clearly 
in the public mind; obviously that process needs continued 
study and rigid safeguarding and regulation if it is to be 
carried on at all. The issue at stake in the Washington 
conference, however, is not lead tetraethyl itself, admittedly 
a highly poisonous substance, but the question of the effect 
on public health of the treated gasoline, which contains 
minute amounts of the chemical in dilution. The Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation declares that ethyl gasoline has been 
in use for the past two years, with no reports of bad effects. 
A series of studies by the Bureau of Mines seemed to in- 
dicate that the exhaust gas of engines in which it was 
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burned was not harmful to the laboratory animals exposed 
to it. 

Other investigators, however, among them Dr. Yan- 
dell Henderson of Yale and Dr. David Edsall and 
Dr. C. K. Drinker of Harvard, feel that the present evi- 
dence is far from sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
ethyl gasoline is safe for public use. The result of a study 
at Columbia University, undertaken at the request of the 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, has not yet been announced, 
though it is in the hands of the Surgeon General. Pending 
the conference and its decision the Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration has withdrawn the product from sales, and Dr. 
Cumming declares that the company is willing to withhold 
it permanently if that decision is adverse. ‘The possible 
danger in the use of the fuel would arise in the case of 
persons on streets crowded with traffic, exposed to the ex- 
haust gas from many motors, or garage workers, handling 
the fuel, or the ordinary family, manipulating their car, 
and possibly drawing some of its fuel from time to time 
for such homely purposes as taking spots out of their 
clothing. 


HE name of the Smithsonian Institution has long been 

regarded as the hall-mark of dispassionate, thorough- 
going and reliable scientific work. Founded on a legacy 
left to the United States Government by an English scien- 
tific man and philanthropist who died in 1829, supervised 
by a board which includes in its membership the Vice- 
President of the United States, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, three senators and three representatives, it 
has come to symbolize the interest of the federal govern- 
ment in scientific research and ‘‘the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

In view of this enviable reputation, the public has been 
startled by the announcement of Orville Wright that he 
has decided to place in the South Kensington Museum, 
London, the airplane in which he and his brother Wilbur 
made their first successful flight in 1903, “because I did 
not dare to entrust it to the only suitable national museum 
in America in view of the fact that that institution has al- 
lowed the historic relics of the Langley machine of 1903 
to go out of the institution into the hands of private parties 
to be mutilated for private purposes.” 


ITHOUT going into the controversy which has to do 
with Mr. Wright’s contention that the Langley machine 
was put at the service of a rival aeroplane corporation in his 
litigation with Glenn Curtis, it is to be noted that a similar 
charge of partisanship, lodged against the Institution and 
its secretary in an altogether different field, remains prac- 
tically unmet. This challenge was leveled by one of the 
leading contributors to the Giant Power number of Survey 
Graphic (March, 1924), Sir Adam Beck, chairman 
of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of the province 
of Ontario. 
On January 15, during the congressional debate on Mus- 
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cle Shoals, there appeared a pamphlet by Samuel S. Wye! 
on Niagara Falls: Its Power Possibilities and Pre 
servation. While printed at a private printing establishmen 
in Baltimore, instead of by the Government Printing Office 
this pamphlet bore the Smithsonian imprint and a com 
mendatory introduction by Secretary Charles D. Walcott. 
Ostensibly a scientific study of the hydro-electric uses an 
potentialities of Niagara Falls, it was in reality a super 
ficial and highly partisan attack—based apparently on 
few hours’ inspection of the Commission’s work—upon the 
municipality-owned hydro-electric system and the Ontari 
Commission. It drew a categorical and carefully docu 
mented refutation from Sir Adam who characterized it 
“grossly inaccurate and misleading” and who deplored it a 
a use of the public funds of the United States “for a defi- 
nite, controversial and unfounded attack upon the public 
achievement of a great friendly neighboring people.” Mr. 
Wyer’s pamphlet was given wide circulation by certain 
groups that were conducting a campaign against the public 
operation of the government power plant at Muscle 
Shoals and against the extension of public ownership gen- 
erally. 

The documents in the case were spread on the records of 
the Senate by Senator Norris (Congressional Record, 
March 18, 1925) and created something of a sensation at 
the time. For example, in commenting on the episode, 
the Baltimore Evening Sun, after stressing the fact that. 
the dangers or the desirability of government ownership 
of power plants were irrelevant to the discussion, said that 
the high reputation of the Smithsonian Institution was at 
stake and that “the Institution must either support or re- 
tract the stand which it has taken on this controversial 
and very important issue.” 

In his reply to Mr. Wright, the secretary of the Insti- 
tution seems to evade the gravamen of Mr. Wright's alle- 
gations by saying that the Langley machine “was not a 
historical relic belonging to the National Museum but an 
airplane left with the Smithsonian Institution by the War 
Department for experimental purposes.” His defense of 
the Institution’s course with respect to the Niagara Falls 
pamphlet was on all fours with this explanation. In the 
absence of any convincing published statement, The Survey 
recently turned to Dr. Walcott for his comment on Sir 
Adam’s indictment of its scientific value and ingenuous- 
ness. In reply Secretary Walcott wrote “I understand 
that Mr. Wyer has published something in relation to the 
contentions of Sir Adam Beck as to matters of fact, but I 
have not received a copy of it. I have not published any- 
thing further on the subject.” 


IN@? long ago a brilliant young physician in Massa- 
chusetts shot and killed the brother-in-law with 
whom he lived. No motive for the crime could be imagined; _ 
when the murderer confessed he declared that God had 
told him to do it. The stage seemed set for another sen- 
sational trial of the Leopold-Loeb type, hinging on the 
battle between alienists for the prosecution and alienists for 
the defense, pitted against each other to prove the defendant 
sane or insane. 

But Massachusetts has a notable law which requires 
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. psychiatric examination of every person indicted by the 
»rand jury for a capital offense. ‘The State Department 
f Mental Diseases is asked not to declare a person sane or 
nsane, but to study him “with a view to determine his 
mental condition and the existence of any mental disease 
r defect which would affect his criminal responsibility.” 
he four psychiatrists who examined the prisoner under 
he routine application of this law reported to the District 
ttorney their opinion that he was suffering from mental 
isease of an obscure type, not affecting his intellectual 
aculties, which might not be detected for years from casual 
utward examination. And on receiving this information 
he district attorney, Robert T. Bushnell, took a notable 
-ourse. 

“Ordinarily,” Mr. Bushnell pointed out, “insanity is a 

jlea used by the defense. The state puts in its case, and 
he defense then tries to prove that the defendant was in- 
ane at the time he committed the act. As we see it, how- 
ver, it is not the duty of the district attorney to prove 
n innocent man guilty, nor yet to prove an insane man is 
sane. Rather it is his duty to lay before the court and 
jury all the facts of the case and to bring out the truth.... 
n view of the psychiatrists’ reports I cannot conscientiously 
argue that this defendant is sane and if the court directs 
verdict of insanity, I shall not oppose it.” 
He then put the various alienists on the stand. None 
f them was cross-examined. At the end of their testimony 
he counsel for the defense asked the Judge to order a ver- 
ict of “not guilty by reason of insanity.” That verdict 
was quickly returned, and the court committed the defend- 
ant to the State Hospital for the Criminal Insane for life. 
The trial had taken less than half a day. 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, comment- 
ing at length on this case in a recent Bulletin, points out 
that this simple and logical course protected public safety 
more effectively than a verdict of murder in the second de- 
gree, since release before natural death is practically impos- 
sible, and spared at least $50,000 which would have been 
spent for a long spectacular \trial. Moreover it avoided 
the degrading spectacle of making a man’s life the stake 
of a game of wits between legal and medical experts. Most 
important of all, it obtained treatment for the prisoner 
“wholly in keeping with modern concepts of medical juris- 
prudence, which is more concerned with the individual than 
with his crime... . We commend this action of Massa- 
chusetts and a common-sense prosecutor to other states. 
Surely it is the better way.” 


W HIRTEEN years ago the Social Ideals of the Churches 
were adopted by the first quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Since 
that time, with slight variation in form, they have been 
adopted by most Protestant denominations and the two 
Christian Associations. 

But, as will be observed upon reading the Ideals, they 
deal largely with industrial problems. They do not raise 
the question of the social order except in details. They do 
not discuss rural life, race relations, or international coopera- 
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tion. Nor do they interpret the more recent developments 
under the Eighteenth Amendment, the movement for unem- 
ployment insurance, the removal of economic waste and the 
rapid growth of forms of democracy in industry. 

Because of these limitations of the Social Ideals it has been 
recognized for a number of years that there is need of revi- 
sion and enlargement. ‘T'wo recent expressions of this con- 
viction are the New Social Affirmations of the Churches, 
prepared by the Congregational Social Service Commission; 
and Social Ideals for the Rural Church, prepared by the 
American Country Life Association; and both submitted to 
the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council o£ Churches 
at Atlanta in December last. It will be seen that the Con- 
gregational statement aims to supply the deficiencies of the 
Social Ideals, including a section on rural life, while the state- 
ment by the Country Life Association is a more fully elabor- 
ated rural creed. 


“The submission of these statements to the Federal Coun- 
cil” writes Dr. Worth N. Tippy, executive secretary of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, “raised the 
question of the expediency of attempting to submit a new 
social creed to the great denominational assemblies at this 
time of evident reaction. It was agreed that in all probab- 
ility no satisfactory new statements could be passed at the 
present time; and that in any event a new statement must 
be formulated by the entire interchurch group with more 
collaboration than has been possible up to the present time.” 
The statements were therefore referred to the Commission on 
the Church and Social Service with power. ‘The Commis- 
sion took up the question at Atlantic City in January, and 
the decision reached: was to refer the original Ideals and the 
two proposed new statements to the churches for considera- 
tion by discussion groups, with the request that reactions be 
forwarded to the Commission on Social Service to become 
source material for later consideration and action. The 
three statements have been printed as one pamphlet and may 
be obtained from the Commission on Social Service, 105 
East 22 Street, New York. Criticism and suggestions 
from any source, friendly or unfriendly, will be welcomed 
by the Commission. 


HE legislature of New Jersey passed this year a law 
providing that a copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the Constitution of the United States shall be 
given to every pupil graduating from the grammar schools. 
Such a law may make knowledge of those two documents 
more common than it is, (though it is not at all certain that 
it will do so); and nothing but good can come of a wider 
knowledge of the contents and meanings of these two char- 
ters of our liberties. “The first sentence in the second para- 
graph of the Declaration and the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, especially, should become a permanent part of 
the intellectual equipment of the American citizen. Fear of 
such knowledge on the part of the illiberal members of so- 
ciety was demonstrated recently in California, when they 
were able to keep Upton Sinclair from reading from those 
documents on the streets of Los Angeles. 
Moreover, New Jersey needs to become. more fully aware 
of the existence of these old materials, just now. A police 
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justice in Paterson recently sentenced Roger Baldwin to 
six months in jail for attempting to read from the Bill of 
Rights on the steps of the Paterson city hall. It seems 
altogether likely that this justice had never read those 
materials for himself and that he did not understand all 
that he was doing. (The Supreme Court will later de- 
termine that question.) But if every child in the New 
Jersey schools is to be made familiar with the provisions of 
the Bill of Rights, twenty years from now Paterson will 
have no more such judges and such anomalies of “justice” 
will have become unknown in that state. 


EXT autumn will see the opening in New York of 

the Training School for Jewish Social Work. The 
new school will make no effort to compete with existing 
institutions. Its students will spend nine of the fifteen 
months’ course at the New York School of Social Work in 
general studies. The remaining six months will be de- 
voted to consideration of the special factors—habits of 
thought, emotional reactions, types of family and community 
organization—which they as Jews may expect to meet in 
working with Jewish groups. The extent of the field is 
indicated by the fact that Jewish social agencies in this 
country count a personnel of 13,000 persons and an aggre- 
gate budget of $34,000,000. The school itself, under the 
direction of Maurice J. Karpf and the presidency of Julius 
Rosenwald, brings together a group of officers, trustees 
and faculty members and lecturers representing a dozen 
American cities. It will provide a national meeting place 
for the expression of opinion, for research and for study in 
the social field from the Jewish point of view. Undertaken 
on a pragmatic basis, such a study of the customs and habits 
and philosophies which have worked for centuries in the 
making of a people, and their focus in the changing currents 
of modern America, directed by the brilliant group of 
sociologists, philosophers and administrators announced in 
the school’s bulletin, promises a contribution to social think- 
ing and social action significant far beyond the confines of 
that one race. 


T is reported from Washington that President Coolidge 

has asked the Bureau of Mines to submit a program for 
a proposed conference of state governors and representatives 
of the coal mining industry to consider the national scandal 
of preventable deaths in the mines. For the thirteen years 
1911 to 1923 the Bureau’s records show 23,822 lives lost 
through all classes of accidents at bituminous mines in the 
United States. The cause of the most disastrous accidents 
is the mine dust explosion, which last year killed 172 men 
at Castle Gate, Utah; 24 at Yukon, West Virginia; 39 
at Sublet, Wyoming; 119 at Benwood, West Virginia. As 
John B. Andrews pointed out in The Survey for March 
15, such explosions can be prevented by the use of rock 
dust as developed by the Bureau of Mines. The method 
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has found its greatest support in Great Britain where 
parliament has passed a national law making the rock- 
dusting of all bituminous mines compulsory. We kill min- 
ers four times as fast as they do in Great Britain, principally 
because we have no nation-wide laws like theirs. 

Among those who are fighting to have bituminous mine 
owners compelled by state enactment to spend the less than 
one cent a ton which rock-dusting costs, Great Britain is 
naturally pointed to as an example. As a result of this 
practice, powerful groups opposed to this reform, as they 
are opposed to the Federal Child Labor Amendment, have 
been broadcasting reports to the effect that rock-dusting 
causes tuberculosis and that the British are beginning to 
question its value. On the first point the Bureau of Mines’ 
has entered a categorical denial. On the second, the Coal 
Age, leading trade journal of the mining industry, publishes 
a reassuring editorial in its February issue. 

A feeling prevails, says the Coal Age, that the British 
are questioning the value of rock-dusting, but: 


This is not in any way true. Evidence of this fact is shown 
in the new order that makes its use obligatory in parts of 
bituminous mines naturally wet, though anthracite mines are 
still excepted, probably with good reason. Just because one 
enterprising road-material manufacturing company in Great 
Britain has been trying out a substitute to replace rock dust 
is not at all a reason for questioning the value of that material 
for the suppression of explosions. Manufacturing companies 
there, as everywhere, are always trying to find a new market 
for their products. ... So why delay rock-dusting? 


It will be a disgrace to America if public opinion fails 
to respond to this appeal of the trade journal of an industry 
which has a record of 2,400 fatalities each year—from 15 
to 20 per cent of which could be prevented. The situation 
calls out to socially-minded men and women in all walks — 
of life to cast their weight in the scales of public opinion. — 


HE report of proceedings of the First International 

Congress of Social Economics which has just reached 
this country from Buenos Aires, where the Congress was 
held last autumn, reinforces the feeling that countries, like 
people, find that the problems which perplex them are 
strikingly similar to those of the family down the street. 
Like the rest of the western hemisphere, the representatives 
of Latin America, as well as the European delegates present 
at the meeting, felt the need of movements for industrial 
and social hygiene, of measures to control alcoholism, the 
drug evil, tuberculosis and venereal disease; of legislative 
proyision for cheaper and better housing, of pure-food laws, 
education of the people in dietetics, better care of dependent 
children, public aid to dependent children in their own 
homes and compulsory maternity insurance. ‘The actions 
dealing with these various subjects will be transmitted by 
Argentina to the other participating countries with a request 
that they be enacted as practicable, while a second congress 
in the same field is announced for 1930 in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, simultaneously with the celebration of the centen- 
nial anniversary of that country. | 


Special interest has been aroused in the South Americar 
countries in the value of family life for children as an 
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alternative to institutions. The First International Con- 
gress affirmed the position that institutions should be pro- 
vided only when absolutely necessary, but that dependent 
children should be cared for, if possible, in family homes. 
Foster-home care versus institutional care was perhaps the 
most warmly debated topic of the sociology section of the 
Fourth Pan American Child Congress which was held a few 
weeks earlier at Santiago, Chile. 

“Distinguished physicians, lawyers, university professors, 
and government officials participated, and a great deal of 
solid ground was covered” writes Katharine F. Lenroot, 
assistant to the chief of the Children’s Bureau, who attended 
both congresses as an American delegate. “Chile has many 
problems to solve relating to health, popular education, and 
the care and protection of children, but she also has able 
intelligent citizens eager to achieve the best that is possible 
for the children and to cooperate with those from other 
lands who are interested in the same problems. Uruguay is 
putting expert medical care and hospital treatment within 
the reach of the middle as well as the poorer classes, free 
of charge or at extremely moderate cost, and is developing 
infant welfare centers along lines familiar to us in the 
United States. A women’s organization in Buenos Aires 
for several years has been conducting baby-week campaigns 
and permanent educational work in child welfare. Argentina 
has a very advanced national child labor law which has 
just gone into effect and Chile’s new child labor law also 
is very advanced. Those concerned with social problems 
are beginning to feel the need for trained social workers 
and for the trained public health nurse, professions which 
have been practically undeveloped to the present time.” 


UST how closely any effort to save the lives of babies 

must be based on a study of the whole family, and 
especially of the mother, is demonstrated once more in the 
study of causal factors of infant mortality in a group of 
nearly 23,000 babies in eight cities, recently completed by 
Robert E. Woodbury and about to be published by the 
federal Children’s Bureau. The mother’s health during 
pregnancy, her age, her care at confinement, her presence 
at home during the first year so that the baby need not 
be weaned prematurely are obviously relevant to the child’s 
chances of life—their relation is traced exactly in Dr. 
Woodbury’s analogies. The mortality rate for infants 
whose mothers had worked away from home during preg- 
nancy was 176, as compared with 114 for those of women 
gainfully employed at home, and 98 for those whose 
mothers were not employed gainfully, though the last group 
is probably unfavorably constituted by including many 
women who would have worked for wages if they had been 
able to. Premature births which figure largely in the 
causes of death of very young babies, were most frequent 
in the group of infants whose mothers were employed away 
from home. The deathrate from all causes for babies of 
these working mothers was two and one half times the 
average. Even when allowances had been made for the 
greater prevalence of artificial feeding in this group, for 
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the disproportionate number of babies from nationalities 
which had high infant deathrates, and for the low incomes 
of the fathers, they had substantially fewer chances in life 
than did the children who had the mother’s own care. 

Behind the question of the mother’s health and freedom 
to care for her children lies the broader question of family 
income which so often must determine the circumstances 
of her life. Dr. Woodbury’s earlier study demonstrated 
clearly the correlation between the income of the father and 
infant mortality. This new analysis reaffirms the inverse 
ratio which they bear to each other, and shows how other 
economic factors, such as housing, can be shown to play their 
part in making the infant deathrate. “The increase in mor- 
tality rates with succeeding children seems to be due al- 
most wholly to increasing economic stress in the family. 
The difference in racial groups, varying from a rate of 53 
per 1,000 live births for the Jews to 200 for the Portugese, 
more than anything else is a reflection of economic attain- 
ment. ‘The new bulletin, more extensive than anything of 
the kind which the Children’s Bureau has been able to pre- 
sent before, gives many salient facts on which to base specific 
programs for the saving of baby’s lives; and beyond those, 
it emphasizes, as only so painstakingly collected and inter- 
preted a body of data could emphasize it, the fact that the 
homes in which babies die are too often those which cannot 
afford to keep them alive. 


HE program for the fifty-second annual meeting of 

the National Conference of Social Work to be held 
at Denver, June 10-17, will differ in several respects from 
those of past years. Subjects of specific interest to the dif- 
ferent divisions will be handled in section meetings as here- 
tofore but the programs for general sessions this year will 
not be allocated to the various divisions of the Conference 
as in the past. 

One noteworthy innovation will be the presentation at 
an evening session of a play dealing with the question of 
unemployment and showing its effect, psychological, spirit- 
ual and economic, upon a typical American family. An- 
other will be a debate on the subject, ‘““Resolved: That the 
proposed Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States should be adopted.” 

The opening general session which will deal with the es- 
sential spirit of social work itself, may strike the keynote 
which it is desired to emphasize throughout the fifty-second 
annual meeting. After the presidential address Reverend 
Frank Nelson of Cincinnati, will speak on The Dynamics. 
of Social Work. Sherwood Eddy, on Sunday evening, will 
talk on the subject, What Shall We Do About War? On 
Sunday afternoon the Confeience sermon will be given by 
Reverend J. Howard Melish of Brooklyn on The Religion 
of Human Helpfulness. It is hoped that Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York will be able to speak before the 
Conference at one of its general sessions on the subject of 
The State and Human Welfare. 

In the division programs an attempt has been made to 
stress, as one of the central ideas, the subject of publicity 
and support of social work. 
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Keeping the Rural Nurse Rural 


URING the past twenty years, I have been in- 
timately associated with general public health 
work in a great mid-western state extending 
from the line of Toronto, Canada, on the 

north to the line of Richmond, Virginia, on the south— 
a state which presents the health and sanitary problems of 
both the northland and the southland and a state famed 
equally for its agricultural and industrial wealth. During 
that period I have served as municipal health officer, twice 
as a member of the state health department and as the active 
head of local and state wide volunteer health organizations. 

During these years, I have seen preventive medicine 
emerge from the days of old empiricism and superstition into 
an era of relatively exact. scientific knowledge and I have 
seen health administration pass through the stages of “disease 
suppression,” and “disease prevention” into the more en- 
lightened present-day program of “health promotion.” Dur- 
ing these two decades, the source of yellow fever has been 
traced to the mosquito, diphtheria antitoxin has come into 
almost universal use with the later employment of the 
Schick test and toxin-antitoxin; typhoid vaccine has been 
successfully introduced and there is ground for reasonable 
confidence that many of the scourges of man will be pre- 
vented and cured by products derived from the causal organ- 
ism. 

Interesting and epoch-making as these things have been, 
there has been introduced into public health work, largely 
during the past ten years, a factor which has done more 
than any other agency in disease prevention and health pro- 
motion in the person of the public health nurse. She has 
proven to be the means of communication between the lab- 
oratory and the home. She is the one who has 
carried the knowledge from the fountain-heads 
of science to the ears of people and, in so doing, 
she has translated the truth of preventive medicine 
into a language the people can understand. It is 
the nurse who has demonstrated the now indis- 
putable fact that the most potent force against 
disease is education. 

And during this last decade, as president of a 
state-wide health organization, I have had general 
supervision of a little army of public health nurses 
which has grown from a few generally misunder- 
stood pioneers to at least one in almost every 
county+seat in the state. 

During that interesting period, incidentally, 
in which the nurse has been proving herself 
the surest and most dependable thing in our en- 
tire health program, there has come a decided 
change in the relative healthfulness of our cities and _ 
our rural communities. The questions of water sup- & 
ply and sewage disposal and other problems inciden- 
tal to urban congestion have been so satisfactorily 
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settled that we have now reached a place where the city is 
safer than the country and where the rural village or town, 
with moderate intimacy of human contact and no sani- 
tary safeguards, is perhaps the most unsafe place to live. 

So we have come to a place, in our still rather wabbly 
and undeveloped scheme of public health work, where we 
realize an acute need for preventive and health educational 
work in our rural communities and where we have had 
proven to us that the public health nurse is the best agency 
we have to carry this out. We have educated the rural 
people to the need and public economy of the employment 
of nurses; we have overcome the unreasoning opposition to 
nursing service which came, singularly enough, largely from 
the medical profession which ought to have known better, 
and we have made some progress in standardizing nursing 
service and in supplying a reasonably adequate number of 
properly trained women. 

Now we are confronted with the rather disturbing 
fact that the public health nurse is exceedingly restless 
and migratory. We find that she will not stay put. We 
awake to the realization that, after preparing the community 
and securing the nurse, it is increasingly hard to keep the 
rural nurse rural. 

From the vantage point of my swivel chair—which is too 
often our vantage point in making our observations—I have 
meditated upon these conditions and have reached con- 
clusions which were conversationally satisfying and open 
only to the objection that they were not necessarily sound. 
After a few years of this rather long-range and footless 
cogitation, I chose the sane and direct method of ascertain- 
ing facts and, during the past few months, I have gone 
directly to the rural nurse and have asked her the 
answer to the riddle. The following remarks 
on the rural nurse are based upon my own ob- 
servations of the past ten years (with which she 
may not be disposed to agree) and the nurse’s own 
testimony, which I am inclined to accept without 
comment. 

Let us agree at the outset that one is usually 
contented when one is successful and that one of 
the common reasons for the migrations of the 
nurse is her failure to make good. Beyond this 
one simple statement, the matter tends to become 
complex. The reason for failure may lie in the 
nurse herself or in the community which she at- 
tempts to serve. 

Of the faults which lie within the nurse the 
following are generally recognized: She may be 
temperamentally unsuited to the exacting demands 
of rural nursing in which she is the servant of 
numbers of people who do not understand her prob- 
lems or her aims and in which she is confronted by 
a critical if not antagonistic medical profession. 
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If she is city-bred and city-trained she may regard that 
background as a superior quality, without realizing that 
“city folks” are quite as absurd and amusing in the coun- 
try as the “rube” is regarded in the large city. She often 
overrates the importance of her specialized training, fail- 
ing to realize that even the best of training schools give 
her little that is directly useful in her country work, while 
the metropolitan schools of public health nursing are too 
often conducted by those whose knowledge of rural life is 
exceedingly sketchy. 

Then too, the ranks of public health nursing have re- 
ceived scores of women whose only qualifications appear to 
be that they have failed in private duty—nurses lacking 
personality; nurses physically incapacitated; nurses who 
are wearied by years of service and who are looking for an 
easy berth for their declining years. As a matter of fact, 
public nursing requires more knowledge, better physical 
health, more freshness and initiative, more pleasing person- 
ality and greater persistency than private duty, and its suc- 
cessful practice entails infinitely more hard work. It also 
requires a faculty for self-direction and application which 
many otherwise excellent nurses never acquire. 

Occasionally one meets that type of nurse, singularly out 
of place in this army of splendid women, indisposed to work 
and taking advantage of the freedom and lack of supervision 
of rural work; selfish and self-seeking, with an ear always 
to the ground to hear of an easier job at higher pay; the 
restless sort who frankly admit that they migrate from place 
to place that they may “see the country” and who have no 
interest in the job aside from the meal ticket and the pay 
envelope. 

It is quite a catalogue of human, physical, temperamental 
and moral defects and yet it does not account to any con- 
siderable extent for migratory tendency, the restlessness and 
the undependability of rural nurses. We must seek further 
for the cause of that condition of affairs, which is now so 
generally threatening to the success of the public health 
program. We must accept it as a fact that many splendid 
nurses, well trained, tactful, unselfish, endowed with true 
pioneer spirit and originally full of enthusiasm, are giving 
up rural positions and are migrating from place to place 
and finally returning, fully disillusioned, to the larger cen- 
ters of population. 

NE discouraging feature in rural health programs— 

and this likewise applies to many larger centers—is 
that the nurse, regardless of her specialized knowledge, 
which is possessed by neither laymen, social workers nor 
doctors, is rarely consulted in the making of the community 
program. ‘Her part of the job is by long odds the biggest 
and the most important and yet, as a rule, she is em- 
ployed and expected to carry out a program prepared by 
enthusiastic lay folks and uninformed physicians and her 
training has always been such that she greets this absurd 
situation with acquiescence rather than protest. It is 
drilled into the nurse in training that she must obey orders 
cheerfully regardless of the ignorance of the one who gives 
the order. Many a high class nurse is quite discouraged 
by the unsound, unbalanced, sentimental and stupid pro- 
grams which she is compelled to carry out, usually alone 
and unaided, and which, she knows, will never get her 
anywhere worth while. 

Some of the worst of these programs are of the stereo- 
typed, city-made variety, prepared without the slightest 
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knowledge of the peculiar conditions in the community. 

As a rule, the rural nurse has too much meddlesome 
supervision by too many people who are unfitted to super- 
vise, and whose dictation goes too far into the nurse’s per- 
sonal affairs; or she is entirely ignored by the community 
and compelled to go her way alone. Many a capable nurse 
has been unwilling, if not unable, to tolerate dictation by 
a board of lady managers as to her church affiliation and 
attendance, the length of her skirts, the bobbing of her 
hair, her hour of retiring, the question of her dancing— 
personal matters which always appeared to the nurse as 
trifling until magnified to the size of mountains by com- 
ment and village gossip. 

In many rural communities, where the best job available 
to women has been that of school teaching at $90 a 
month, there is often much to be said of the importation 
of a city-bred nurse, who is furnished with an automobile 
and paid $150 a month for what appears to be merely 
continuous joy riding. Her exalted and luxurious estate is 
naturally the cause of jealousy and some suspicion. 

As a rule the nurse has a very uncertain social position 
in a community, if she can be said to have any. She has 
not the time nor the inclination to seek social companion- 
ship after the manner of the villagers and the “‘best people,” 
who usually make up the governing boards of the local 
Red Cross or the tuberculosis or public health associations, 
are not quite sure how far they should go in extending 
hospitality to this unclassified stranger. Not infrequently 
I have found nurses who have come from excellent families, 
residing for months in a community without being invited 
into the homes of their employers and, if they seek the com- 
panionship of others than the “right people,” as they not 
infrequently are compelled to do, eyebrows are raised and 
suspicions are created. 

Even if the nurse is received with reasonable hospitality, 
it is likely that she will find few, if any, who understand 
or speak her language or who have any intelligent knowl- 
edge of the affairs which occupy most of her waking hours 
if she is enthusiastic and conscientious. No wonder she 
longs to get back to the large city, to the social center, 
to the nurse’s club, where she knows the language of the 
people and where her species is not so rare as to be re- 
garded queer. 

But aside from the loneliness, which is often acute and 
sufficient to dampen her ardor, there are often conditions 
which are actively unpleasant and intolerable. The 
nurse must get along with her doctors if she is to suc- 
ceed, and her board urges this upon her. If she does not 
win the favor of the physicians, she is a failure; and, un- 
fortunately, doctors are often a bit intolerant, a bit un- 
reasonable and hard to win. 

If, on the other hand, the nurse becomes too popular 
with the doctors of the community, there is a general rais- 
ing of eyebrows. Not infrequently there will be found in 
a community, one physician with social vision. He is often 
a young man who has come in contact with social service 
during his school days or his internship and he often is 
disposed to be helpful. Incidentally, he understands what 
the nurse is trying to get at and he talks her language. He 
is willing to go without fee to see the nurse’s charges when 
the other doctors are unwilling and she calls upon him 
frequently. 

Then tongues wag. It is said that she is influencing 


patients to go to her favorite doctor and she is lucky if 
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that is all they say. As a matter of rigid training, the ethical 
nurse is close mouthed. She knows that the gossipy nurse is 
as bad as the gossipy priest or doctor. She goes out at all 
hours of the night and may not get in until morning and she 
incriminates herself when she refuses to tell her loquacious 
landlady all about it. This would all seem amusing if 
it were not so very tragic and so distubing in its con- 
sequences. 

There are questions about the use of “the car”—the poor 
little rattling Ford. Does the nurse use it for her pleasure 
jaunts? Is she burning the association’s gasoline on joy 
rides? Why is it necessary for her to take the county 
superintendent of schools with her so frequently? Why is 
it necessary for her to drive so often.to the nearby large city 
and what does she do while she is there? Why does she 
beam so brazenly upon the chairman of the board of super- 
visors who has a wife and two children and who is known 
to be a trifle wild? Why is she so secretive about her 
coming and going? And why is she so smilingly pleasant 
to the county officers and why does she go to the court 
house so often anyway? 

The nurse could answer these questions if she suspected 
that they were vital to the peace of the community and 
we could answer them for her. She does not understand 
why, perhaps, but she does know that the atmosphere is 
frigid and that the people are not sympathetic. Her re- 
port of the baby clinic and the human lives saved by her 
intelligent follow-up work, remains unopened on the desk 
of her chairman while she is being catechized as to the 
number of calls she makes each day and the quarts of oil 
required for her automobile. 


HE is not intolerant of criticism, if it is intelligent. 

She would rather be criticized than ignored. Her am- 
bition and enthusiasm are smothered by the general dis- 
regard and unconcern for those things which she regards 
as important to the community—not to her. 

Then, perhaps, she does become indifferent. What does 
she care if the people who employ her do not care? ‘The 
association is short of funds; no one is interested. Maybe 
it would be better in another town. It certainly can’t be 
worse. What is the use of it all anyway? Why help 
the rural community if it doesn’t want to be helped? 
Why not go back to the city? There are vacancies there 
—there are vacancies almost anywhere for a good nurse 
in these days of increasing demand for nurses. Out of her 
loneliness, out of her realization of failure, out of her 
burning indignation at the misinterpretation through which 
she has suffered, comes a restlessness and a wander-lust 
and she goes and the community suffers. 

I have not pointed out a cure. I have merely pointed 
out the symptoms and a few of the underlying causes of 
those symptoms as they have been explained to me by scores 
of nurses who know. 

There are exceptions? Certainly there are exceptions. 
Social vision is not confined to large cities. “There are per- 
haps as many social consciences and understanding souls 
per thousand of population in Buncomb County as in New 
York or Chicago; but the percentage is low at best. But 
there are communities where the nurse and the people have 
come together with mutual sympathy of purpose and with 
mutual understanding and, there, as I see it, is being done 
the most worth-while public health work the nation knows 
today. Grorce THomas PAtmer, M.D. 
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The Health White House of 


East Harlem 
FTER two years the East Harlem Health Center and 


the many interested observers of its progress proclaimed 
proudly “It Works!’ The Department of Health of New 
York city and twenty-two private health agencies had found ~ 
it both profitable and pleasant to join forces under the roof 
and dovetail their respective programs for the better health — 
of the 110,000 people of East Harlem. With the completion 
of the third year of the demonstration period of East Har- 
lem, the Health White House is a going concern; and it 
not only works, but it pays dividends. The how and the 
why of the founding of this health center under the aegis 
of the New York County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross are familiar stories to Survey readers. (See the issue 
of December 15, 1923, p. 323.) This bulletin of progress 
concentrates on the dividends. 

Among the greatest of these has been the accumulation and 
concentration of exact data on the neighborhood. Finding 
out what resources for health existed naturally called atten- 
tion to those which did not exist, and made it possible to 
fill in the gaps, such as a cardiac clinic or a mental hygiene 
clinic (six new clinics in all and an information bureau 
and a vacation clearing bureau and the like), a job in which 
two or more of the cooperating agencies often worked 
together. Under the Bureau of Preventable Diseases of the 
city department of health a general medical clinic was 
opened; its 5,000 examinations of adults and children last 
year were the corner-stone of the agencies’ programs. 

Finding out the liabilities of various areas of the district) 
in terms of sickness and death rates made it possible to mass 
the forces of the center at the points where they were most 
needed. Finding out which diseases were deadliest for the 
people of this special district made it possible to concentrate 
upon plans to combat them. ‘The fact that the congested 
areas had an accident mortality rate of 167 per 100,000 
population as compared with 45, 53 and 55 in the Jefferson 
Park and adjacent areas, and 74 for the city as a whole, 
gave the welfare associations ammunition for a campaign for 
better traffic regulation, which they have obtained, and more 
play space, for which they are still fighting. 

It was discovered that the babies at the northern end of 
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Each dot represents thirty clients of the East Harlem Health 

Center. Compare the representation from Area 202, where no 

health or social agencies had worked, with that from 170, equally 

distant, but educated by infant welfare stations, mothers’ classes, 
and other health services 


the district had little health supervision; infant death rates 
were especially high in these blocks, with pneumonia and 
diarrhoeal diseases as the outstanding causes. The Babies’ 
Dairy Association, which had had its center on East 116th 
Street almost opposite the Center, saw an opportunity for 
increased service, pulled up its stakes and moved up where 
it was most needed. A spot map of clients of the Center 
showed that the number who will seek the Center decreases 
rapidly beyond a radius of ten blocks, or about half a mile; 
which it was easy to see the importance of the educational 
work of the settlements and other social agencies by com- 
paring the much larger number of Health Center clients 
who came from their districts with the few from areas 
equally distant but with no advantages of neighborhood 
organization. A comparison of the statistics on the preval- 
ence of disease in relation to the work of a nursing organiza- 
tion of long standing in the district, showed that the areas of 
highest death rates were those from which they drew few- 
est of their cases. The result: more nurses were put in the 


field, and a special educational campaign was started. 
Studies were made of the age groupings of the residents 
of East Harlem, to gain an idea of the numbers in each sec- 
tion who might be considered as potential candidates for 
baby, pre-school or other health service, and the results of 
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this study, prepared in graphic form with maps to show the 
principal causes of death in these same districts were made 
available to the cooperating agencies and to the settlements, 
churches, schools and other organizations which asked for 
advice in the most effective application of health problems. 
The information for studies on this scale, and the prepara- 
tion of it in usable form could hardly have been undertaken 
by any one organization alone; by cooperative effort it was 
entirely feasible, and invaluable to all concerned. 

From these dividends in knowledge, which mean better 
directed organization, even the short space of three years has 
brought indisputable results in life saving. In the case of 
tuberculosis, for example, 54 per cent of the known cases are 
now under treatment, as compared to the 39 per cent under 
medical care in 1921 and there were 97 deaths from tuber- 
culosis in 1923 as compared to 158 annually for the five 
years preceding the Demonstration. Of course, the Health 
Center does not pretend to claim all the credit for gains such 
as these; the downward tendency appears of other parts of 
the city and the country. But whereas the five years before 
the demonstration showed that East Harlem was gaining 
more slowly than the rest of the city, and in certain respects, 
such as infant mortality, was slipping backward while the 
rest of the city went ahead, during the demonstration years 
it has done better than the average for New York; from 
1921 through 1925 its general death rate declined by 23 per 
cent, according to a study contributed by Godias J. Drolet 
of the New York Tuberculosis Association, while New York 
as a whole showed a gain of only 20 per cent. 

It is easy to believe in the reality of this again on the 
face of the record which shows a total of visits of nurses to 
homes and of patients to clinics from IOI,194 in I921 to 
171,730 in 1923; and of other health contacts through the 
educational program, lectures, classes, exhibits, a house-to- 
house canvass, reaching 193,055 for the three years. If the 
work had been evenly distributed over the district, as of 
course it was not, each resident of East Harlem would have 
come in contact with the Health Center once during the past 
year, and two thirds of them a second time. 

Insofar as it can be estimated the health services in East 
Harlem have been increased by more than 100 per cent 
during the course of the demonstration; while the cost, com- 
puted from the budgets of the health and welfare organiza- 
tions with the addition of the funds provided by the Red 
Cross, has increased 34 per cent including the cost of the 
special East Harlem Nursing and Health Demonstration. 
During 1923 the health and welfare budget of the com- 
munity was about $300,000. 

A third of that amount went in welfare and relief expend- 
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itures, properly part of adequate care, and in follow-up and 
social services which frequently are not included in estimates 
of health expenditures. For the health services proper, the 
cost as $1.90 per capita divided: local services of Health De- 
partment of the city 61 cents; nursing service, 82 cents; 
miscellaneous health service 21 cents; and the health center, 
26 cents. With the end of the three-year demonstration the 
Red Cross ceases to carry the overhead of the building, and 
the agencies pay rent. The fourth year’s budget, therefore 
is more typical tnan those of preceding years of the cost which 
a district organization for health might be expected to 


reach. It is: 
Administration $11,556.00 
Operation of buildings 5,925.00 
Health service promotion 2,400.00 
Contingent fund 1,000.00 
Total $20,881.00 


As East Harlem and other health centers gain experience, 
the report comments, the item of administration should be- 
come less. Probably the services of a part-time liaison officer 
with some clerical service would be adequate and should be 
considered a fixed charge against district health organization. 
Whether the director should be part time health officer of 
the city as in Boston, or as in East Harlem.and formerly 
in New Haven, responsible to a council of the agencies, must 
depend upon the individual local conditions. 

Almost as important as the savings in money and life 
which have been made through this adventure in neighborli- 
ness is the proof that a group of private agencies under the 
leadership of the city department of health can work to- 
gether without friction and with positive gain to each other. 
The cafeteria opened at the Center for members of its staffs; 
the house council; a cooperative study club drawing in 
members of the various groups and interested neighbors to 
hear experts discuss phases of health work and child wel- 
fare in relation to the conditions of East Harlem in a course 
of lectures for a fixed fee: these are some of the proofs 
of the pudding. The importance of the interrelation of 
voluntary agencies and the city is stressed on both sides. 

The health center idea [says Dr. Livingston Farrand, presi- 
dent of Cornell University and chairman of the Central Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross at the time East Harlem 
was planned! is primarily directed toward the end of obtain- 
ing local coordination of effort and at the same time of provid- 
ing an effective avenue of physical educatiton. ‘The closer a 
health center can be to the health officials, the more successful 


it is, and the sooner it can be taken over completely, the 
sooner will the end in view have been obtained. 

And on the other hand Dr. Frank J. Monaghan, com- 
missioner of the Department of Health of New York city, 
writes: 

The New York City Department of Health desires to testi- 
fy that the representatives of public and private agencies have 
not only gotten along well together (there has been an entire 
lack of friction ande the snost cordial cooperation), but have 
come to realize infinitely better the particular problems with 
which each agency deals. “The results have been gratifying 
from every standpoint. Not only have existing services been 
strengthened and intensified, but hitherto unmet health needs 
have been provided for. The Department of Health is par- 
ticularly glad to have had a major share in this demonstration. 

The group of agencies thus shepherded by the New York 
City Department of Health includes, besides the Red Cross: 
American Social Hygiene Association; A. I. C. P.; Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children; N. Y. Heart Asso- 


ciation; Babies’ Dairy Association; Catholic Charities; 
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Charity Organization Society; Committee on Dispensa 
Development; East Harlem Nursing and Health Demon- 
stration; Federation Settlement; Haarlem House; Harlem 
Council of Women; Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service; 
Jefferson Clinic Committee; Maternity Center Association ; 
New York Diet Kitchen Association; New York Tuber 
culosis Association; Occupation Therapy Society of N. Y.; 
State Charities Aid Association; St. Timothy Community 
Center; Union Settlement; United Hebrew Charities. 


Practice What You Preach 


ECAUSE in their own group they spied round shoulders, 
felt the ache of falling arches, discovered the roll of adi- 
pose tissue which interfered with the natty look of a nurse’s 
uniform as well as an off-duty street suit, the public health 
nurses of Wisconsin assembled for a week’s conference by 
the State Board of Health, gave themselves the once over. 
The idea was conceived by one of the rural county nurses, 
Sophie Paulus of Prairie du Chien, who realized from her 
own experience that a little thought and time plus well 
adapted exercises may prove a boon to the public health 
nurses who bump around many miles a day in their rattly 
cars, come home too weary to recreate and recuperate, and 
gradually but surely slump in appearance and ambition. 
The plan of attack worked out for the meeting included an 
unrelenting survey of posture, developing chests, strengthen- | 
ing necks, and taking the too sinuous curves out of backs; 
a discussion of the normal relationship of weight and height ; 
diet—with the emphasis on practising what one preaches in 
both the doing and the letting alone; recreation, such as 
outdoor picnics, bowling, hiking, and the like, possible out- 
side the long working day; and exercises to remove the too 
ebullient curves of some anatomies, or to add fullness and 
grace to others, and to tighten up weak ankles and bolster 
up or prevent weak arches. 

Half a dozen sturdy nurses cheerfully demonstrated every 
suggestion of Dr. Helen Dennistoun of the University of 
Wisconsin and the Madison Young Women’s Christian 
Association, from picking up marbles with their toes to 
having their backs chalked for curvature, with a final resumé 
to check up on body measurements. As the audience 
streamed out after the session such encouraging scraps of 
conversation floated back as ‘“Here’s where I do the dog 
stretch every day.” “And I say I’m going to buy marbles 
before I leave Madison.” “Tell me, where did Dr. Dennis- 
toun get those shoes; they look pretty well and must feel 
awfully comfortable.” “Me for high thinking and simple 
living till I get back to the zone of the perfect thirty-six!” 

A large part of the public health nurse’s work is educa- 
tional, and the Wisconsin group who saw the informal and 
cheerful demonstration conducted by Dr. Dennistoun were 
brought to realize that the best and most conveniently carried 
poster to demonstrate health is the live model, and that of 
the would-be educator. So great was the enthusiasm for 
self-improvement evoked by the program that the committee 
has been asked to carry over and to repeat and enlarge upon 
the item at the annual institute for public health nurses 
called next year by the Wisconsin State Board of Health. 


AIMEE ZILLMER 


ON WEDNESDAY morning just about the time that the busy 
wife and mother finishes the breakfast dishes, and the bed- 
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aking, and the marketing, and the dinner’s dessert, and 
rops down for a few moment’s rest before the children get 
ome from school for lunch, she can, if she wants to, tune in 
n the radio and get a few helpful hints on the management 
f those children. The Child Study Association of America, for- 
erly the Federation for Child Study, has enlisted the radio 
in its educational service, and broadcasts talks on the mental 
and emotional problems of childhood from WEAF for mo- 
thers who take parenthood seriously but have little time to 
attend lectures or read books, 


DR. D. A. THOM, well-known to Survey readers through 
»s work in founding and directing the habit clinics for children 
in Boston, is the author of a new pamphlet on Child Manage- 
ment just issued by the Children’s Bureau as Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 143. The discussion deals with habits, the parent, 
feeding, jealousy, fear, anger, sex instruction and environment. 


WHEN a Llama 


Gets Sore 
He Spits 
He’s the world’s best 
spitter 
but 
Who wants to be a 
Llama? 
Certainly no one 
who meets this for- 


bidding example on the 
cover of the anti- 
spitting circular re- 
cently issued by the 
National Tuberculosis 
Association. ; 


HELPS for the School Nurse (publication No. 17 in Health 
Education) brings concrete advice with charts, photographs 
and detailed directions from the Bureau of Education. Recog- 
nition of Health as an Objective, published by the same bureau 
(School Health Studies No. 7) reports the proceedings of the 
conference held at Boston in October, 1923, entering in Dr. 
John Sundwall’s discussions of physical education and school 
health, and on Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell’s findings among 
adolescents in industry. Copies are obtainable from the 
Government Printing Office—ten cents for the former, five 
for the latter. From the Department of Health of Canada 
(Publication No. 34) comes an illustrated brochure on the 
Planning of Small Community Hospitals, treating the prelim- 
inary survey, selection of sites, the architectural plan of the 
haspital, and, in detail, methods of construction and equipment. 


A SCOTCH BACHELOR of twenty-five, weighing the 
advantages of married life as against those of single blessed- 
ness, must put to the credit of the former the expectation of 
five more years of life, according to an analysis recently com- 
pleted of the life tables of 1921 for that country. Married 
women also have a slight advantage (about half a year) in 
expectancy of life as compared. with their spinster friends, if 
the risks due to pregnancy and childbirth are ruled out, while 
widows are at a distinct disadvantage as regards mean length 
of life in comparison with wives or spinsters. ‘The statistics 
here bear out what one would naturally expect in view of the 
economic and other stresses of widowhood,” declares the Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in com- 
menting on the study. As regards the recommendation of mar- 
riage as a means of furthering longevity, conclusions are more 
cautious. Dr. J. C. Dunlop, who prepared the Scottish study, 
points out that the shorter life of the bachelor may be due in 
part to a kind of natural selection, since there probably are 
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some whose failure to marry may be referred directly to ill 
health or actual disease. 


DRINK MORE MILK campaigns are yielding returns in 
an increased consumption of milk and cream per capita, ac- 
cording to statistics just announced by the federal Department 
of Agriculture. The average for the country is now estimated 
as just short of a pint a day a person in the cities, and about 
a pint and a half a day per person on farms. ‘The estimates 
are based on reports from Boards of Health of 354 cities with 
an aggregrate population of more than 35,000,000 people. 
The increase of considerably more than a million quarts in 
1924 over 1923 is attributed by the Department to improve- 
ment in the quality of milk, delivery in sanitary containers, and 
a general increase in knowledge of the importance of the 
value of milk in the diet, the result of milk campaigns and 
advertising. ‘The total still falls short, especially in the cities, 
of the quart a day for a child and the minimum of a pint for 
an adult usually advocated. 


AN EDUCATIONAL class for diabetics at Grace Hospital, 
Detroit, is to be financed by the Community Fund of that city. 
Before entering the class the patient receives the insulin treat- 
ment until analyses for sugar are negative; in the class he 
receives instruction in diet and health habits. A dietetic nurse 
on full time supervises patients in their homes. Ordinarily 
no charge is made for treatment, as, according to the Com- 
munity Fund News, “the majority of those admitted are per- 
sons of advanced years who have spent most of their money 
for months or years of treatment.” During the past year the 
class has been financed by private funds. Its weekly meetings 
have shown attendances ranging from 18 to 30. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS, study classes, and other interested 
groups may profit by a series of six papers on various phases 
of health prepared by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. ‘The papers discuss briefly the health of the pre-school 
child, community responsibility for the health of school chil- 
dren, health and recreation, teeth, food and milk. Each is 
accompanied by a bibliography, a list of questions for discus- 
sion, and a poster to be hung up at the appropriate meeting. 


THE UP-TO-DATE HOSPITAL, declares a new leaflet 
of the Associated Out-Patient Clinics of New York city, 
cares for the vertical as well as the horizontal patient. In 
fact, one of its chief aims is to prevent the vertical patient 
from becoming the horizontal, by catching and treating in- 
cipient disease in free and pay clinics before bed care has be- 
come necessary. Between 1900 and 1923 the ratio of out- 
patient visits to free days’ care of bed patients was doubled 
in the hospitals of the United Hospital Fund of New York. 
During that same period the number of dispensaries in the 
country increased from about 150 to about 4,000. 
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Unwanted—and Delinquent? 


HATEVER approach one takes to the study 

of delinquency one is led into the family 

group. All studies of the individual delin- 

quent show the limitations of the statistical 
method. When we have weighed, measured, diagnosed, 
and analyzed the individual, and he becomes a vivid reality 
to us, physically and mentally, we see how barren of results 
it all is unless we also envisage him as a human being 
responding to other human beings. 

Lombroso sought to explain the offender in physiological 
and anatomical terms, and more recently those who rely 
solely upon tests of intelligence have labored to demonstrate 
a causal relationship between mental capacity and conduct. 
All these materialistic studies fail to tell us why an individual 
becomes an offender. Judge Healy was the first investigator 
to point out the importance of the emotional factor. Through 
his studies in the Chicago Juvenile Court and in the Judge 
Baker Foundation the fundamental idea of the delinquent 
as an experiencing human being in the midst of a great 
variety of social influences became apparent. 

The delinquent cannot be explained wholly in physical 
or mental terms. He is a by-product of a vast number 
of minute social responses. A feebleminded, hunchbacked, 
syphilitic boy may develop useful habits of work and harm- 
less habits of recreation and may be trained to respond 
to certain simple social demands. An alert, healthy, well- 
endowed individual may develop permanent antisocial atti- 
tudes and reactions and may take to burglary or predatory 
politics. It is not a matter of original endowment, but 
of the interplay of emotion, personality and social ex- 
perience. 

The individual is not “self-made so much as he is group- 
made.” In order to understand the behavior of any hu- 
man being it is necessary to know what he has experienced 
in the social groups that touch him most closely. Edouard 
Lindeman has shown that the most important thing to know 
about an individual is to what group does his vital interest 
cling; in which of the groups—family, school, neighbor- 
hood, church, club or gang—is he living most vigorously ? 

For the young child the family group should be the most 
vital, affording him the most comfort and security and the 
best place for self-expression and fulfillment. Unless he 
can obtain in his home those legitimate satisfactions he is 
driven prematurely to the streets, or if he is a solitary 
child he may develop outlets such as excessive day-dream- 
ing, timidity, temper tantrums, lying, stealing, running 
away, setting fires and the like. So often we hear lack of 
proper parental control blamed for delinquency. Parents 
are advised in pulpit and press to use the rod, be more 
firm in discipline, assert their authority. How tragic is 
most of this advice! It misses the central point: delin- 
quency in young children is a symptom of deep distress. 
To use blind and ignorant force against the offending child 
is to display adult cruelty and stupidity at its worst. 
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‘The fact is delinquent children are very often unwanted 
children. The only child, pampered, spoiled, overin- 
dulged and sheltered, frequently becomes a delinquent 
because his parents are too engrossed in personal ambition, 
careers of business, invalidism or other absorbing occupa- 
tions to be really interested in a child. They give him his 
own way, not because they love him, but because this 
course is the quickest road to their own goal of being let 
alone. The idea of true parenthood, that of intense desire 
for the wellbeing of the child, and respect for his growing 
personality, has never occurred to them. So too the un- 
wanted child in the large family, in which the mother can 
provide nothing of motherhood to the individual save its 
physical aspect, may become delinquent. Particularly is it 
true that girls go wrong in such families. 

Marion Kenworthy in a brilliant study of delinquent 
girls has shown that illicit sex relations may be the result 
of maladjusted family life: 


For example, consider a girl in a family with a number of 
other sisters: an older sister may throughout this individual’s 
memory have received more attention, more thoughtful care, 
more opportunities for social adulation, more attractive clothes, 
and more recreational outlets, while younger sisters, because 
they serve father and mother as outlets for instinctive parental 
cravings, may be objects of envy. Soon we may have such 
a girl thinking that she is not as desirable as her sisters. She 
may develop a “grudge attitude” and feel that in her experience 
outside the home an opportunity is presented to obtain com- 
pensation for the things which the home fails to supply. 

It is just such cases that we do find, at times, girls entering 
into lives of sex promiscuity in a definite attempt to find some 


means of compensation for the imagined unjust situation in 
the home. 


Such cases appear in hundreds before the city Juvenile 
Courts. 
fits in large families, the eager, young adolescent girls, un- 
wanted and unprovided for seek transitory comfort in 
numerous chance “love affairs.’ Their parents have no 
plans for them. In the scheme of family formation they 
have no adequate place. Unwanted children are always 
potential delinquents. Haphazard methods of family for- 
mation result in the birth of unplanned-for, unwelcome 
children produce a large proportion of the stream of delin- 
quent boys and girls who pass through our courts and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

In the individual delinquent who commits the graver 
offenses of personal assault, serious property damage, theft 
and the like, one often finds a basic feeling of antagonism 
to authority, and a profound distrust of it. The family 
background of such offenders is nearly always tense with 
hatred or mutual suspicion or fear. The parents are mal- 
adjusted. The children feel inferior, or superfluous. When 
they are old enough they adopt any means of defense, any 
way of “putting themselves across in the community.” 
Surely the modern scientific birth control movement has 
something to say to these unhappy parents. Doubtless the 


Girls of twelve, thirteen and fourteen, the mis- 
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roblem is more complex, but it is evident that the un- 
vanted child is at the root of many broken homes. 
There is another aspect of birth control which con- 
cerns the Juvenile Court; the widespread dissemination 
f dangerous, or worthless “information.” Boys and 
eirls today do not lack adult “counsellors”—unscrupulous 
older women, drug store clerks, quacks of all sorts fill their 
inds with filth and recommend measures highly in- 
jurious or useless. The medical profession is shouldering 
great responsibility if it allows the field of family limita- 
ion to be occupied by professional seducers and sellers of 
patent medicine. ‘Birth control clinics under reputable med- 
ical leadership, with nurses and social workers, could do 
great deal to destroy the flow of obscene and poisonous 
literature and conversation that comes from the “under- 
world.” In the field of sex education there are probably 
more fallacies current among young people than in any 
other department of public health. If youth is to gain 
wholesome knowledge, the experts must themselves take the 
initiative and assume aggressive leadership and not wait until 
they are shoved, or led into the movement by the non-expert. 

No part of the birth control movement is of greater 
importance for the prevention of delinquency than its 
emphasis on durable, planned marriages and thoughtful 
voluntary parenthood. The concept of family formation 
should be taught boys and girls in early childhood. ‘That 
children come because they are desired, that children must 
be prepared for, that they require adequate space, shelter, 
nurture, love, discipline, education, medical attention, relig- 
ious and social guidance, that as Douglas Thom says “be- 
ing a parent is the biggest job on earth”—this enlarged 
view of family life should reduce delinquency and stop 
an appalling waste of childhood. 

There is no panacea, no ready-made program for the 
control of delinquency, but the birth control movement, 
linked with an adequate sense of its deeper emotional and 
social values is a significant step in the right direction. 
MirtaM Van WarTERS 


Drawn by Helen B. Phelps 


Gasoline Gypsies, 1925 


HE Social Service Bureau of Denver has been so busy 

meeting gasoline gypsies and their problems that it has 
not yet had an opportunity to follow-up its pioneer report 
on migrant families in 1923 with a similar study of its 
1924 clients of the road. Its records for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1925, have been analyzed, however, by Mrs. Anna G, 
Williams, the executive secretary, and compared with the 
last six months of 1923. February was chosen because it is 
the shortest month of the year, a school month in every state 
in the union, and one in which automobile traffic might be 
expected to be lighter than in times of better weather. Des- 
pite these factors the number of families who chugged into 
Denver in more or less dilapidated machines and applied 
to the Family Service Bureau for aid, was just the same (40) 
as during the second half of the year 1923; they represented 
219 individuals, as compared with 177 in the earlier period. 
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There were the Whites, for example, who admitted 
blithely that they had been on the road for more than a year. 
They camped outside Denver along the Platte river, and 
proceeded to sell “Dandruff Cure.” Their permit to peddle 
was issued to the adult members of the family—but Mrs. 
White explained calmly that she and her husband could not 
bring in enough by peddling. Hence the two children kept 
going all the time, with framed-up stories of a tuberculous 
father, a mother unable to work and no food, and so brought 
in a very fair income. A year before their car had been 
smashed up in Dallas, Texas, but this family cooperation 
soon served to get them another in very good condition. 
When the social worker suggested that the children (both 
under 14) must be put in school the father declared that he 
had four shotguns all loaded for just such an emergency, 
and that he would not hesitate to use them against any 
officer “who defiled the sanctity of his home.” 

The striking aspect in the increased number of migrant 
clients who came into the office of this agency was the 
proportionately greater number of children—126 children 
under 16 in February, 1925, as compared to 87 in the last 
six months of 1923. Seventy-five of these would be required 
by law to attend school in almost any state in the union, if 
they stayed long enough to be caught. Fifty-one were too 
young to go to school, yet all the more unfitted for the 
wandering life which their parents had chosen. In the forty 
families there were six women soon to be confined. 

The vocational record of the fathers showed a prepon- 
derance of unskilled labor, but among their sixteen varieties 
was numbered an ex-marshal of his home town, a tree sur- 
geon, a druggist, a salesman, a pipe-fitter, a paper-hanger, 
an auto mechanic, and so on. 

“As near as we can tell,” writes Mrs. Williams, “only 
one of the forty families showed a disposition to settle down 
and take and keep a permanent job. The rest of the adults 
either wanted to keep traveling or were physically or men- 
tally unable to earn their living. 

“The question was asked recently, ‘Well, what is the dif- 
ference between these folks who come in cars and those who 
come on the trains?? The folks who come to us on trains 
are pretty apt to stay with us long enough to give us a 
chance to try them out to see if they are going to become 
self-supporting and eventually to make good citizens. The 
folks who come in autos are here today, and if they can beg, 
borrow, or steal enough to get gas and food, tomorrow they 
are gone.” 


On the Trail of the 
Covered Wagon 


IM WRIGHT was born in a covered wagon, in the late 
eighteen eighties. Through most of his childhood he 
perched on the front seat beside his father, or watched the 
lurching dirty gray top above him from the clutter of family 
goods inside. They saw the country—and as civilization 
pushed westward behind them they went on in search of 
better prospects. In the intervals between trips Jim got 
through five grades in school, joined the Baptist church, 
learned to use a saw and hammer, and became, in time, a 
union carpenter. 
But the story of the Wright family, which begins like a 
chronicle of pioneer America, runs down at the end of the 
trail, where it crosses the highroad of modern social treat- 
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ment in the fourteen-year-old person of Jim’s son, ‘Tom. 
Tom left home one night in a Texas town with his gun 
under his arm. The next day he was arrested for stealing 
an automobile. After a week in jail he was probated to his 
father, and the judge of the Juvenile Court asked the Dal- 
las Child Guidance Clinic to study him. 

Tom sounds much like the healthy run of fourteen-year- 
olds. He is short, stocky, and generally pretty husky with an 
I. Q. classified as “low average.” He has worked as a golf 
caddy and a paper boy. He likes movies, Wild West shows, 
baseball and automobiles, and he wants to be an automobile 
mechanic. He makes friends easily, but does not confide in 
the family; he is restless, hard to control, ‘“‘nervous,”’ impa- 
tient, stubborn and a tease. He has been known to smoke, 
to tell lies at home, and to run away from school, which he 
does not like. Probably the company of fourteen-year-olds 
who could be cleared against charges of all these minor sins 
is very slight indeed; and yet at fourteen Tom has clashed 
with the law; and his family is worried; they know little 
of his thoughts or his whereabouts, and dislike and mistrust 
his chief companion, a boy of his own age. 

Behind its records of physical and mental and social in- 
vestigations the Dallas Clinic saw the shadow of that 
covered wagon. In the second generation it appeared in the 
less attractive guise of a battered Ford. Jim Wright was 
a good workman, who could count pretty surely on finding 
work when he had to in a new country where carpenters 
would be needed. So when the present prospect got a trifle 
dulled, and distant ones looked more inviting, they moved 
on. When Tom came to the clinic the family was: living 
in a shack in a tourist camp on the outskirts of Dallas. ‘The 
one room was crowded with stove and cots but showed an 
attempt at neatness and order. 

Put in the somewhat severe terms of clinic records the 
psychiatrist’s explanation of ‘Tom reads this way: 

This patient’s history appears to present a striking example 
of gradual development of unsocial tendencies through the 
lack of a stable environment and the parents’ ignorance of 
child problems. Patient’s enuresis, restlessness, impatience and 
stubbornness seem to be part of his nervous reaction to the 
continual changes of his environment. His imitation of his 
father’s nomadic tendency may also be a factor. His lack of 
interest in school and truancy are probably caused by the fre- 
quent school changes, which again are accounted for by the 
family’s nomadic existence. With nothing attractive or stable 
in the home or school, patient’s interest was soon turned to 
other channels. He no longer found a confidante in the family 


but fell in with bad companions, read Wild West stories, ran 
away once and was found in a box car, and finally committed a 


theft. 

What will they do about it? 

Tom is to come to the clinic at weekly intervals for a 
month, during which an effort will be made to change the 
“paranoid attitude.” Physical defects will be remedied. As 
he so dislikes school, an effort will be made to make use of 
his mechanical aptitude through training in a mechanical 
trade. He will be encouraged to join the Boy Scouts, the 
Y. M. C. A. and a Sunday School. If possible, work 
should be found for him to use his mechanical ability. 

Equally important is the interview to be arranged with 
the parents, to explain to them what is wrong with the boy, 
to urge them to move from the present neighborhood, if pos- 
sible to a house where Tom can have a room of his own, and 
then to settle down. ; 

“The outlook is good for social adjustment in all spheres,” 
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the record concludes, “if we can control the wandering te 
dencies of the family and the irritable attitude of the pa- 
tient.” 

But what will become of Tom if they crank up the Ford 
and move on tomorrow, beyond the radius of that under 
standing judge and clinic? 


Wey 


What Should a Family Agency 
Do About It? 


E often meet the criticism that social work helps the 
least fit in society to survive and to breed their kind. 
Unfortunately, the records of family welfare agencies some- 
times bear out the truth of this contention. A forceful) 
example in point is cited in Sophonisba P. Breckinridge’s 
recent work, Family Welfare Work in a Metropolitan: 
Community. This story is the case of the family of Mr. 
Jj. who developed a tumor as a result of constant use of 
a large screw driver against his chest in his work in a 
foundry. He was obliged to give up his work. When he 
applied to the welfare agency for assistance on February 5, 
1918, he had been ill for eleven months and had exhausted 
all his savings. His trouble was diagnosed as aneurysm 
of the aorta and his condition was pronounced incurable. | 
The doctor examining him said that he was likely to drop 
dead any day. 
Mr. J. was then forty-one years old; his wife was twenty- 
three. They had two little girls aged three and one. The 
father was not entitled to compensation because previous 
to 1923 the law of Illinois made provision only for occu- 
pational accidents. 
On December 12, 1918, Mr. J.’s condition was again | 
reported hopeless. During the next few months he felt 
well enough to do some work between frequent periods of — 
severe illness. Mrs. J. also was not well, with the diagnosis © 
of chronic appendicitis. In November 1919, the father was 
examined again and the doctor declared that he never again © 
would be able to work. The welfare agency aided the 
family during this period with the help of a number of 
other relief agencies whose support it had enlisted. On 
December 30, 1919, almost fourteen months after Mr. J. 
had been pronounced as hopelessly incurable, a baby daughter 
was born. hy 
In March and in July 1920, the same verdict as to 
Mr. J.’s physical condition was repeated by the fourth or 
fifth doctor who examined him. But in March 1921, two 
years and four months after Mr. J. first was warned that 
he might die any day, a baby boy was born. A few days 
after the birth of the boy, Mr. J. died, leaving his wife 
and four children, aged five, three, one and a few days. 
In due time the family received an allotment from the 
Widowed Mothers’ Pension to provide for their needs. 
Faced by a prognosis of hopeless illness of the family’s 
breadwinner, was the agency discharging its full duty by 
merely paying the rent and supplying food and medical aid? | 
Was it not incumbent upon the agency to discuss with the 
family a plan to limit future propagation, since they already 
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vere a charge on the community, apparently for many 
rears to come? In their own interests, if not in the in- 
erests of the society, such a limitation was essential. 
Nowhere in the record of the case is there any recognition 
f the fact that a family with two very young children and 
husband likely to drop dead any day should be discour- 
ged from adding to its numbers. It cannot be argued that 
he family did not know the truth as to Mr. J.’s condition, 
or both the man and his wife were fully informed. Neither 
an it be argued that the giving of contraceptive informa- 
ion was illegal. Where the law of the state forbids it, 
he situation of this family might constitute an emergency 
f which the law would take cognizance. But while the 
ederal statutes forbid the transmission of contraceptive in- 
ormation through the mails, Illinois statutes make no 
ention of contraception in any way. 

Many additional illustrations might be added to indicate 
that a problem exists to which the community as well as 
the private agency must give attention. An increasing num- 
ber of health centers and clinics are being established to 
help maintain physical and mental health. Would not the 
social worker be justified in considering a family whose 
breadwinner is totally disabled or unable ever to support 
his family completely as one who should be referred to a 
clinic to receive proper contraceptive information ? 

The writer is not here concerned with the general ques- 
tion of birth control. That is a matter of far greater im- 
portance in which there enter questions of national security, 
religion and individual opinion. The present problem nar- 
rows down to the family already dependent upon private or 
public funds for its existence. Is it proper social policy 
to maintain a hands-off attitude while the family continues 
to multiply and to increase the burden the community is 
bearing? A negative attitude under such conditions may 
act as a direct incentive to propagation, for the responsibil- 
ity for the support of the additional members of the family 
does not rest with the parents. It is interesting to recall 
the consequence of the Speenhamland Act of Parliament of 
1795 which modified the poor law in England so that a 
specified sum for every child in the family was to be 
granted to those receiving outdoor relief, the amount de- 
pending on the wages of the father and the current price 
of bread. This put a premium on incontinence, and the 
size of pauper families greatly increased. 

During the World War an effort to deal with this prob- 
lem was made in England by the Hereford War Pension 
Committee. Havelock Ellis points out that the committee 
decided not to issue a material grant for children born dur- 
ing a prolonged period of treatment allowance. “Such a 
measure,” he comments, “of course fails to meet the sit- 
uation, for it is obvious that when born, the child must be 
cared for.” But it shows a glimmering recognition of the 
facts and people capable of such a recognition will in time 
come to see that the right way of meeting the situation is 
not to neglect the children, but to prevent their conception. 
BENJAMIN GLASSBERG 


ABOUT A THIRD of the children committed to the care 
of the Board of Guardians of the District of Columbia in a 
given year were living with their mothers immediately prior 
to the commitment; in the case of the private childcaring 
agencies, more than half the children had been living at home 
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with the mother. In a section on preventing child dependency 
of the study on Child Dependency in the District of Columbia, 
just issued by the Children’s Bureau (Bureau Publication No. 
140) Emma O. Lundberg and Mary E. Milburn point out 
that financial assistance, in some such form as a mother’s 
pension, undoubtedly could have prevented the breaking up of 
many of these families. Other factors which might aid in 
keeping the home together and preventing the children from 
becoming completely dependent on public or private agencies, 
are: adequate social investigation, by the Board of Children’s 
Guardians or the Juvenile Court, with the aim of prevention 
of child dependency; a child study clinic, to aid in the treat- 
ment of maladjusted children; the rehabilitation of families, 


with a larger probation staff at the service of the Juvenile 
Court; a better coordination of the work of public and priy- 
ate agencies, and concerted action for a revision of the child 
welfare laws governing the District of Columbia. 


se es 


Based on 2,444 children under Based on 612 children in pri- 
the care of the Board of Child- vate institutions for whom 
ren’s Guardians report was obtained 


CHICAGO reports gloomily that figures for 1924 will show 
an increase of 45 per cent in juvenile deliquency over 1923. 
“There is an apparent restlessness, particularly on the part 
of the youth, which is not confined to this community,” de- 
clares Anton J. Cermack, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Cook County, in his annual message, “and there 
is evidence of a breaking down of respect for law, both on the 
part of the youth and the adult.” The State Board of Charities 
of New York protests, however, against the current concep- 
tion that delinquency is increasing in that state, offering as 
evidence the fact that the population of the reformatories of 
the state has decreased constantly from 1917 to 1925. “It is 
probable,” declares the report, “that during these years the 
improved industrial conditions, the work of probation officers, 
the Big Brothers, the Big Sisters, the Boy Scouts, the kindred 
organizations have been the influences at work in reducing 
the number of admissions to reformatories.” A similar de- 
crease is noted in the number of dependent children under care 
in institutions, in boarding homes and in their own homes, from 
66,431 to 63,192. During the nine years from 1914 to 1923 
there was a decrease of approximately 30 per cent in the 
almshouse population, due probably to improved economic con- 
ditions and the demand for workers during and after the war, 
and possibly to the effects of prohibition. In 1924, however, 
industrial conditions were not so favorable, and apparently it 
was more difficult for the aged and those handicapped phy- 
sically or mentally to find employment, for the group who 
sought almshouse care again registered an increase. The 
budget of public and private institutions and agencies subject 
to the supervision of the State Board of Charities of New 
York state is approximately $73,000,000, of which more than 
half comes from private sources. 


THERE ARE no bank presidents in the list of graduates 
whose occupations are reported in the report of the Chicago 
Home for Jewish Orphans, just issued, but there are hope- 
ful samples of the more usual run of humanity. Of the 231 
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boys who have gone out from the Home, 152 are in com- 
mercial callings, 12 in the professions, 14 in the trades and 
18 still in school. Ten others are musicians, one is a car 
conductor, one a social worker, one connected with the Rep- 
arations Commission and 3 are hotel stewards. Five are in 
hospitals, 10 have died and for 4 information is lacking. Office 
work leads the occupations of the girls, with 77 out of 177 
listed as stenographers, clerks, ofice managers or bookkeepers. 
Next comes matrimony, with 70. There are five milliners and 
three saleswomen, and one each of housekeeper, nurse, dress- 
maker, stage and schoolteacher. Five are still in school, 5 
have died and 5 are in hospitals; for 2 there is no report. 
So far as is known none of the graduates has applied to the 
Jewish Charities for aid, and none of them is in a penal or 
correctional institution. 


DURING the first year of the uperation of the Mothers’ 
Aid Law (August 15, 1923, to August 15, 1924) North 
Carolina extended pensions to 206 mothers, with 794 chil- 
dren under 14 years of age, exactly 1,000 persons in all. Be- 
cause of the newness of the venture, the state director visited 
personally each of the mothers reported eligible by the county 
superintendents of wel- 

fare; the biennial 

report of the State 

Board of Charities 

and Public Welfare 

gives a glimpse of 

some of the difficulties 

of the task in a casual 

statement that “often 

it has been necessary 

to walk from one to 

fifteen miles in some 

Uy, of the mountain coun- 
ties.” An analysis of 
», % the first year’s work 
published in the re- 

port indicates that 
North Carolina’s 
problem with mothers’ 

aid is largely rural. 

The average age of the women helped was just over 35; on 
an average they had 3.9 children under fourteen, though the 
range was from one to eight, and more than one-fifth of them 
had a child born after the death, disablement or desertion of the 
father; most of them had lived all their lives in North Caro- 
lina. The husbands were still living in one-fifth of the cases 
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aided. Even with the state grants more than two-thirds of the 
mothers continued to do some work aside from their house- 
keeping. The report notes that the farming reported by nearly 
a quarter of the women must be considered to mean neo less 
than a man’s work—plowing the land, working the crops and 
gathering the harvest. 


THE CLOSING DAYS of the 
wound up a number of important measures, 
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Relief Act of the Poor Law Commission (See The Survey 
April 15, 1925, A Tangle of Good Intent) passed the Hou 
on April 15; it already had passed the Senate. The Com: 
mission was not continued. The “Baby Farm” Act of th 
Children’s Commission has been signed by the governor. An 
other bill passed by both houses authorizes the Departme 
of Welfare to organize an orthopedic unit, backed by th 
Rotary Clubs. An item of $38,000 for this purpose is car 
ried in the general appropriation bill; while a like amount i 
appropriated for a State Council for the Blind, created a 
a departmental administrative board within the Department o 
Welfare. The Phipps-Sterling resolution to amend the stat 
constitution to permit a $50,000,000 bond issue for the con 
struction of much needed state institutions passed the Hous: 
unanimously and the Senate with only one dissenting vot 
This measure must pass the 1927 session of the Assembly be 
fore it can be submitted to the voters for ratification. Tw 
important measures on old age assistance have received favor- 
able action in both houses; one authorizes the governor t 
appoint a commission for the further study of old age pen 
sions, and the other is a resolution proposing an amendmen 
to the state constitution to permit funds to be appropriate 
for old age pensions, doing away with the legal objection 
raised to the earlier legislation in this field in Pennsylvani 


THE SURVEY is especially happy to report that the Chil 
dren’s Commission, under Charles Edwin Fox as chair 
man and Dr. Neva R. Deardorff as executive secretary, 
has been continued for two years with an appropriation o 
$15,000. The tuberculosis and public health groups secure 
the passage of bills to permit one or more counties to establis 
tuberculosis hospitals and to organize county health associa 
tions. Another important measure was the Muncy Bill, per 
mitting the transfer of women offenders from the county prison 
to the industrial Home for Women at Muncy in Lycomin 
County. An item which brings great rejoicing to social work- 
ers provides $500,000 for new construction at Laurelton State 
Village for Feebleminded Women, which will enable the Vil- 
lage to increase its capacity to about 500 patients. ‘This mea 
sure was in the major legislative program of the Public Chari 
ties Association. 


“THE MOST important step in this field in a generation,” 
says Homer Folks of the Webb-Esmond illegitimacy bill re- 
cently passed by the New York State Legislature and signed 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith. “The action of the legislature 
in thus revising crude, obsolete and fragmentary laws, some 
of which have been on the statute books for 150 years, will 
be very widely commended throughout the state, and this pro- 
gressive action taken by New York state will undoubtedly 
have a useful effect in other states.” Under the new act the 
support and education of children born out of wedlock will 
be dealt with under the domestic relations law, not the poor 
law. The mother of such a child gains a right to come 
directly to the court to ask for an enquiry into her child’s 
paternity. Hitherto she could do so only through an ad- 
ministrative official, and only if it appeared that the child 
was likely to become a public charge. The new law also 
gives her the right to appeal to a higher court in proceedings 
to establish paternity, a right previously held only by the man, 
and it provides that no final settlement which will release the 
father from all future obligation to support and educate the 
child can be made without the approval of a court. Here- 
tofore some 1,200 officials have been empowered to make 
final settlements of this kind for any amount they might deem 
proper, sometimes as little as $50, and no later action against 
the father was possible. Aside from obvious gains in har- 
monizing legal and administrative conflicts, and affording a 
greater protection to both mother and child, the new bill is 
expected to increase the protection of taxpayers against the 
burden of supporting illegitimate children. It had been en- 
dorsed by social agencies, throughout the state. 
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When Churches Join Hands for Social Work 


AN a council of 
churches participate 
usefully in sogial 
work? Specifically, 

can it serve as an ally of a 
council of social agencies in in- 
tegrating community efforts for 
social betterment ? 

Yes—in ways like these: 

It can actually create the 
council of social agencies. In 
1920 Diffendorfer’s little book 
on The Church and The Com- 
munity appeared. In it was the 
statement, “If a council of social 
agencies does not exist, the 
churches should inspire and guide its organization.” One 
church federation secretary took this counsel literally. As 
a result the social agencies in that city were called together 
and a council was formed. For a year it was merely an 
activity of the church federation, then it colonized, added 
the community chest feature ard today has raised its third 
annual budget, amounting to approximately two hundred 
thousand dollars. In this case the church federation liter- 
ally created the force with which it could ally itself in the 
field of social betterment. 

In Chicago the Church Federation is a dues-paying mem- 
ber of the Council of Social Agencies. A joint service 
bureau for the placement of Protestant children in in- 
stitutions was developed by the Church Federation in re- 
sponse to an obvious need. It has been placed under the 
Council of Social Agencies for permanent operation. The 
Federation Commission on Public Institutions referred. to 
a committee of the Council of Social Agencies the matter 
of adequate clothing for old people in the Cook County 
infimary. The Federation Commission on Social and Civic 
Relations discussed the question of additional probation 
officers for the Boys’ Court, referring it finally to the 
Council of Social Agencies which has appointed a special 
committee, as chairman of which the chairman of the 
Church Federation Commission has been named. 

In these few instances in one city several important and 
basic principles are emphasized. First, it is efficient to 
refer items for action as quickly as possible from the church 
body to the social work council. Second, there may be 
an interlocking personnel in which individuals receive their 
spiritual urge from the church connection, and function 
socially through technical non-church agencies. 

A council of churches can give the social agencies the 
facts concerning the churches—what pastors will do what, 
and why; what laymen may be depended on, and why; 
what women are the key to what organizations and how. 
It can mobilize the churches, or suggest the means of 
mobilization, if anybody can. A community chest needed 


This is the third and final article in an 
informal series which attempts to define 
broadly the place of a Protestant church 
council in the social work of a rea- 
sonably self-conscious community. 
Sanderson of Wichita, a church feder- 
ation secretary, opened the discussion in 
The Survey, January 15, 1925; Mr. Borst 
of the Indianapolis Community Chest 
contributed a social worker's point of to as 
view in March 15, 1925; and Mr. Sand- 
erson here offers a sheaf of facts from 
many cities to illuminate the definition. 


the atmosphere which could best 
be secured by the addition of 
hundreds of workers for a quick 
residence clean-up. ‘Twenty-six 
men met at breakfast. They 
Were men recommended by the 
council of churches, and the 
plan was worked out with the 
advice of the council secretary. 
These twenty-six men scattered 
many churches. They 
talked to Sunday School groups, 
the morning congregations, and 
to individuals. As a result it 
took from two to six people six 
hours during the afternoon and 
evening of that Sunday absorbing the additional personnel 
secured by this emergency call. Incidentally it was the 
secretary of the council of churches who managed the busi- 
ness of absorbing them, Each of the more than three hun- 
dred (net) new workers was carded, alphabetized, assigned 
and notified by mail; and at noon on Monday every one 
of the new workers, whether he had his Monday mail or 
not, found out exactly where he was to work. One of the 
chief social functions of a council of churches, in other 
words, is to know the field. 

In Cincinnati, the Church Federation maintains an ex- 
tensive social service work which is financed by the Com- 
munity Chest. The Chest even pays a portion of the 
executive’s salary together with part of the rent, light, heat, 
supplies, publicity, and printing costs of the Federation of 
Churches. In addition the Chest provides the full salaries 
of four staff members who are wholly engaged in social 
service. Besides a social service secretary, the Federation 
employs a clergyman as a hospital visitor, juvenile court 
representatives among both boys and girls, and a ministerial 
worker among colored boys. ‘The court representatives have 
offices at the Court House, but are in constant touch with 
the central office of the Federation. Children of the 
Juvenile Court are released on probation to these represen- 
tatives who are responsible for these children until Big 
Brothers or Big Sisters have been found for them. In addi- 
tion the women’s department the Federation of Churches 
maintains a Big Sister’s Club and conducts a home for de- 
linquent girls which is not financed by the Community 
Chest. 

This situation raises two questions: 1. Is it desirable 
that federations of Protestant churches should be in part 
supported by community chests? (Closely related with this 
is the query, On what ground is it fair to support the 
general secretary of a Y. M. C. A. or a Y. W. C. A. out 
of chest funds, but exclude from such participation the exec- 
utive of a council of churches?) 2. Is it desirable for 
councils of churches to undertake social service tasks which 
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could be developed under secular auspices? (“Modern 
institutions grow by loss of function, and not by the in- 
crease of function.”) 


T. LOUIS has set the pace for all Protestantism in 

appointing George B. Mangold as social service sec- 
retary of its Church Federation. Mr. Mangold has out- 
lined his general plan in a little folder on The Enlarged 
Program of the Church Federation for Community Service. 
He feels that as Catholics and Jews have instituted power- 
ful progress in social education and service, Protestant 
churches must do likewise if confidence in Protestantism 
is not seriously to wane. He proposes that church groups 
throughout the city endeavor to discover the social needs 
of St. Louis, to accept appropriave civic responsibility, to 
promote public morals, to enlist individual volunteer service, 
to organize observation tours, to promote wholesale legis- 
lation and to serve the existing social agencies. Here as 
in Chicago the established social work organizations are 
recognized as basic. Mr. Mangold also suggests educa- 
tional opportunities for church groups consisting of illus- 
trated lectures on the St. Louis Church Survey, and ad- 
dresses on moral and social problems. If such topics as 
commercial amusement, public recreation, social hygiene, 
juvenile delinquency, divorce and the courts, the immigrant, 
public institutions, housing and morals, the courts and 
justice, civic responsibility, the obligations of suffrage, prin- 
ciples of giving relief, homeless men and women, Big 
Brothers and Big Sisters, protection of girls and young 
women, hospital service, and the good neighbor can be 
brought to the attention of all sorts of church groups in 
St. Louis, Mr. Mangold will have richly justified his elec- 
tion to his important office. With his contacts in the field 
of technical training for social work, he will be able to 
link up the spiritual dynamic of the church life through 
a proper vocational guidance into a technically efficient ex- 
pression of Christian brotherliness. If St. Louis can put 
its proposed commission of twenty-five men at work on 
problems of this sort, it ought surely to be able to show 
results in the near future. 


ITTSBURGH reports that the Morals’ Court “wouldn’t 

last three months if it were not for the Council of 
Churches.” Protestant agencies are represented by de- 
nominational workers, by a Y. M. C. A. city boys’ worker 
and by the executive secretary of the women’s department 
of the Council of Churches whose office is somewhat of a 
clearing-house for the denominational agencies. The Coun- 
cil of Churches was one of the bodies helping to organize 
the Federation of Social Agencies in Pittsburgh, and the 
council executive secretary has been a director from the 
beginning. 

In Pittsburgh, also, an extensive case work program has 
been developed. ‘The Methodists sustain two women case 
workers, one in family case work who operates only in 
part in the Morals’ Court, and another in girls’ work. 
Baptists, Lutherans and Presbyterians have either secured 
each a community case worker to handle Morals’ Court 
cases along with others, or are planning to do so. The 
secretary of the Council of Churches has been teaching 
classes in case work in Christian service for three years. 
A: training class of teachers for classes in Introduction to 
Case Work in Christian Service, followed by study classes 
under these teachers in the local societies throughout the 
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county, constitutes the evangelistic program = the Christian 
Endeavor Union for the year. 

Is case work a social matter exclusively, or can the same 
technique be applied in the field of religion? Whether 
individual churches should employ trained case workers as 
parish visitors is an open question. If it is decided in the 
affirmative, then such workers might well be in effect 
members of the case work staff of the community family 
work agency. The churches should welcome this arrange- 
ment, and through it family work in the city would be in- 
creased considerably in its efficiency with tremendous de- 
centralization of financial burden. If religious values and 
sanctions can be used to supplement social technique, such 
an arrangement ought to prove effective. But it is obvious 
that whether the answer is affirmative or negative, one of 
the chief functions of the church with reference to social 
work is to get over to its membership a more or less scien- 
tific attitude toward case work. With this may naturally 
develop under careful guidance a very considerable amount 
of friendly visiting. 

Probably individual church members will be taught how 
to understand the vast scope of social work most effectively — 
through some such channel as that of friendly visiting. 
Many a woman who could not for the life of her write the 
results of a first interview, who may have to break off 
abruptly her first visit to a squalid home for the purpose 
of literally getting some fresh air into her lungs, will find 
at the end of five years of visitation that she understands 
rather intimately the problems of housing, unemployment, 
sanitation, education and many other matters about which 
she may appear to be superficially illiterate. Such visitors 
will largely be recruited from the church, but will be super- 
vised by the social agencies. “They will learn the spirit and 
technique of social work; as a result they will interpret 
to the entire church life of the city the meaning of social 
effort. 

In the particular field of work in county jails and similar 
institutions the Federal Council has endeavored to assist — 
through a handbook for guidance in communities under- — 
taking personal work for prisoners in local jails. The 
difficulties of this whole task are obvious to all who 
have approached it with social imagination. The limita- — 
tions of sincere workers in jails, not to speak of actual 
harm which may have been done, can be offset by the — 
lethargy on the part of most comfortable Christians to 
whom it never occurs that they should ever take literally 
the command to minister to those who are sick and in 
prison. How to organize service in institutions either on a 
professional or voluntary basis, or both, is one of the most 
dificult questions facing local Councils of Churches. 


N return the relationship between religious motive and so- 

cial work can be interpreted to the social agencies which 
tend constantly to forget the fact that most of their activi- 
ties have sprung out of idealism first kindled in social 
workers in the very church which they so often neglect. : 
Lindeman says: “Most.communities have sufficient social — 
machinery; the church should furnish the spiritual forces 
to give both motive power and direction to the machinery’s 
operation . What the social machinery of our day needs 
is spiritual force to provide motive power.” ‘The council 
of churches ought to be able to interpret social work as a 
real aspect of the Kingdom of God, second only to the — 
matter of personal faith—and faith that does not go out — 
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1 sympathy and constructive effort into the community is 
retty poor faith for a time like this. 

In December, 1924, a national conference was held on 
rganized Women’s Work in Federations and Councils 
f Churches. Special emphasis was put upon volunteer 
ocial service by church women. Among the findings were 
he following: 

We find that there is need of relating the activities of social 
nd welfare agencies to the organized work of church women. 
We recognize the vital necessity of Christian influence being 
ominant in work for delinquent girls and the foreign-born 
eighbor, in particular. 

One special instance will illustrate the possibilities of 
his influence. The elements of the situation were a 
exican population, and a cooperative Protestantism. An 
xperienced foreign missionary, detained at home, did for 
nd with the churches of a city just what she had done on 

distant continent. Social agencies hitherto lukewarm 
r incapable in dealing with the aliens, owing to a language 
arrier, welcomed the services of a Spanish-speaking worker 
vho proved to be socially-minded, and helped to speed up 
heir procedure. Result: the Mexicans are as well cared 
for as any element in the city; mo pauperizing influences 
re at work; rather the same sort of self-respect-breeding 
ervice that is given in the most socialized mission stations 
n backward lands. 

Many a tale could be told along this line: salvaging of 
semi-delinquent youth, education of retarded children, in- 
roduction of socialized recreation, raising of the cultural 
evel, friendly visiting in the homes—real stuff, all of it, 
ot the less social because warmly religious in motive. 
Thether church workers and churches themselves shall 
hink of these activities as church activities or as social 
vork activities is an important question, but relationships 
need not disturb us too much if we have vigorous and 
efficient activity. The complexity of our modern urban 


life is so great that one of the chief functions of a council . 


of churches may well be that of an interpretive medium 
or liaison officer between organized social work and individ- 
ual church groups. Difficult, as it is to coordinate the 
activities of Protestantism, there is after all a subtle, in- 
tangible, elusive spirit of harmony which our diversified 
Protestantism can offer as the religious basis of social 
‘nity. On that basis, I repeat, a council of churches can 
participate usefully in social work, and can serve as an 
ally in the task of integrating community efforts for social 
betterment. Ross W. SANDERSON 


Goin’ Away? 
AN y’ goin’ this summer?” 

“T dunno. Went to Pleasant Corners last year, 
and say, the eats was awful, and there wasn’t a thing to 
do but hang around the front stoop all day. Why, y’ 
couldn’t even listen to the radio. And the ol’ tin pan...’ 

Two weeks, or three, or a long and potentially blissful 
month—-a summer “vacation” is a pretty important invest- 
ment when it represents the only real break in a year of 
subway-ridden days and electric-lighted nights. And it is 
a tragedy when the investment turns out badly and the two 
weeks prove vacant indeed. 

The Playground and Recreation Association believes in 
helping people to play: it has already sponsored an author- 
itative manual on organized camping (Camping Out, edited 
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VACATION Days! 


The cover of the Vacationists’ Guide 


by L. H. Weir) for the benefit indirectly of the growing 
number of city young people who take to the honest-to- 
goodness woods in the summer. Now it comes to the aid 
of the still larger number who cling to the more con- 
ventional hotel-and-boarding-house holiday. 

A vacation service bureau for the use of the employes 
of New York business houses has been organized under its 
auspices and has published, in bulky loose-leaf multi- 
graphed form, its first vacation guide. Its.primary purpose 
is to obtain and make available reliable information re- 
garding good vacation places in the territory most frequent- 
ed by New York city vacationists. 

Unlike the familiar railroad booklets, the survey is to 
cover the whole of New England, New York, New Jersey 
and eastern Pennsylvania, including shore, mountain and 
country resorts. The bureau’s representatives, in a three 
months period last summer and fall, visited over six hun- 
dred places in the Adirondacks, Catskills, Pocono Moun- 
tains, the Jersey shore, the lake Hopatcong section of New 
fersey, Ulster, Orange and Sullivan Counties, New York 
state, the eastern end of Long Island, the Delaware River 
valley and the west side of the Hudson, south of Albany. 
Complete data was obtained on five hundred and fifty of 
these places. 

Not only the personal observations of those making the 
study but the recommendations of townspeople including 
postmasters, librarians, bankers, school heads, town officials, 
and secretaries of chambers of commerce were taken into 
consideration. Written information was also secured from 
former resort guests whose names were furnished as refer- 
ences. 

The findings of the Bureau have been put together in 
The Vacationist’s Guide, which gives general data concern- 
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ing resorts and answers the vacationists’ major questions— 
how long does it take to get there? how much? what 
is there to do? “The data includes, for each hostelry men- 
tioned, the name of the proprietor, season rates, capacity, 
clientele (which is frankly stated), location, facilities, 
amusements and rates. ‘The book contains a map show- 
ing all towns where resorts are listed and also zones in- 
dicating the lowest and the highest round trip transportation 
charges from New York city. 

The guide is being placed gratis with business concerns 
in New York city, who are making it available to their 
employes in rest-rooms and libraries where it will be readily 
accessible. Employes make all their vacation arrangements 
directly with the resort. 

The work of the Bureau has been financed by a special 
contribution for a two-year period, at the end of which 
time it is hoped it will be self-supporting through under- 
writing by employers and resorts. The service will be 
non-profit making. 

The future plans of the Bureau include assistance to 
summer hosts and hostesses in raising their standards of 
service. Through the assistance of the School of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, the Bureau is already 
distributing literature on diet and nutrition to boarding 
houses and farms. The employment of trained recreation 
directors by the larger hotels will also be encouraged. 

While the Bureau is an experiment, the idea has won 
much approval from employers and from others who are 
familiar with the needs which it aims to meet. “The round 
of “croquet, piano, victrola, radio, dancing” which house 
after house advertises as its amusement facilities may seem 
insipid to the kind of city folk who tuck the New York 
Walk Book under their arms on weekends and go far afield 
in vacation, but it is a useful service to smooth the road 
between the office desk and the hammock on the shady lawn 
for those whose circumstances or whose tastes lead them 
no further in search of rest and rebuilding. And diligent 
search in the guide will discover the place where a moun- 
tain pool or a bit of surf can be got at within the narrow 
compass of a vacation budget. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall go much further in making hearty and genuine holi- 
days possible for wage-workers, along such lines as those 
developed in England by the Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., 
and the Cooperative Holidays Association. 


Volunteers in Dayton 


OCIAL agencies under pressure—flooded by new calls. 

Case workers under too heavy a load. No more money 
to employ new workers. “This was the situation in Dayton, 
and one of the reasons for setting up a training institute. 
The other reason was to provide an outlet for the altruistic 
emotions of some who wondered if the organization of 
social work and the federation of Dayton’s social agencies 
had removed the need of personal volunteer service. 

An eight weeks’ course with sessions meeting weekly 
was planned by a committee appointed for the purpose. 
C. C. North, professor of sociology at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was secured for six weeks and Edna McChristie, ref- 
eree of the Juvenile Court in Cincinnati, gave two eve- 
nings. 

For a springtime course, running through April and 
part of May, it was thought that an enrollment of one 
hundred persons would justify the experiment. Enroll- 
ment blanks were printed and given to an enrollment 
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committee for distribution. It was something new, a 
the newspapers were glad to give the movement wide pul 
licity. Before the course started, nearly two hundred pe 
sons had enrolled. New registrations were added each wee 
until the course was half over, when the total numbe 
enrolled was two hundred and eighty-four. The respon 
was enthusiastic. 

Some students enrolled simply to inform themselves o 
the methods and problems of social work, others with th 


intention of giving definite time as volunteer workers, a 


which they received. Three principal groups were repre 
sented; staff members, who may or may not have ha 
previous definite training in social work, workers wit 
agencies outside, but touching the field of social case work 
and the general public interested through the churches an 
service clubs. 

The registrants, both white and colored, comprised 
workers, representing 18 social agencies; 32 others whi 
had formerly done volunteer work; over 30 nurses, includ 
ing those on the staff of the Visiting Nurses Association 
teachers, church workers, parent-teacher associations an 
A church supplied one of the five smal 
ler discussion groups. A majority designated the type 
types of work they were most interested in doing, as follows 


Work with needy and dependent families 35 
Work with neglected and delinquent boys 26 
Work with neglected and delinquent girls 38 
Recreational and social work with boys 25 
Recreational and social work with girls 36 


Every Tuesday night the sessions began with a dinne 
at the Y.M.C.A. at six. The lecturer talked and answered 
questions from six-thirty to seven-thirty, then the sessions 
divided up into groups for further discussion led by local 
social workers. ‘These small groups provided opportunit 
for application to particular situations and problems of the 
more general principles given in the preceding hour, 4a 
well as for further questions and answers. Notebooks were 
kept by the students, for which additional multigraphed 
sheets were prepared each week by the Community Chest 
These multigraphed notebook pages included a summary 
of the last lecture, a list of books along the same line, the 
summary of a case story to be analyzed, other pertinent 
information, and announcements for the following week 
The Public Library cooperated by collecting in a speci 
section all its books on social work and offering to buy 
others as needed. In addition to the Tuesday evening 
sessions, trips were planned each Friday afternoon to the 
various institutions and other community agencies. 

The Community Chest paid for the course. No fee 
whatever was charged the students, the only cost to the 
being the amount paid for the dinner. The investment 
of time and money was made in the hope of realizing larger 
interest and understanding on the part of the general pub- 
lic, a keener insight and sympathy between related, though 
different, fields of work, and increased effectiveness among 
the workers. 

Needless to say, it is not expected that the course will 
turn out trained social workers. It seems, however, 
worthwhile experiment in bringing training and training 
school methods to the community and in stimulating the 
interest of men and women capable of being of service as 
volunteers. Six months hence it should be possible to make 
some appraisal of the net results. 

Heven M. Currier 
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Adventures in Education 


T ISN’T often that an organization formed to promote 
the recreation and well-being of girls captures the ima- 
rination of the community to such an extent and in such 
way that young men begin to clamor for a share in its 

ctivities. But Mary Curran, executive secretary of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania section of the National League of 
Girls’ Clubs, writes that in some of the League’s Philadel- 
phia centers “young men are showing great interest in the 
program. We are beginning to think that 
our work should be extended to include 
them. Our name must, of course, be changed 
before this work can even be attempted.” 

So when the local units of the League 
celebrated the new phases of its work by 
giving an operetta at a recent dinner meet- 
ing, a broad hint was dropped to the effect 
that the League of Girls’ Clubs might soon 
become the League of Something Else— 
less restricted as to gender. 

It is the new education department of 
the League which has caused this fresh stir. 
Organized in the early ’80’s to provide non- 
sectarian auspices for recreational clubs of 
working women, the League made round- 
table discussions on matters of economic 
and social concern important features of 
its biennial conferences. By 1922 it was 
definitely decided to undertake a program 
of education in the social sciences of a type 
comparable to that offered by the workers’ 
education movement through other organi- 
zations.. Since then it has become more 
and more evident that education is the 
major interest of the League’s membership, with recreation 
an important adjunct. In Philadelphia there are now classes 
completing their third year of consecutive study, and the 
present season has seen organized classes in psychology, social 
psychology, ethics, oral English and self-expression, to say 
nothing of some forty round tables discussing such subjects 
as the trend of political affairs in the United States, the way 
to universal peace, the child labor amendment and race 
prejudice. 
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The League plans to hold a summer school at Millers’ 
Place, Long Island, from August 9 to September 5. Workers 
who can arrange one, two or four week vacations will be 
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able to combine play with study. The school is planned 
primarily for girls who have been studying at League classes 
during the winter, but others will be admitted up to the ca- 
pacity of the school. Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser of the 
New School for Social Research and Theresa Wolfson, 
formerly executive of the Union Health Center, are among 
the teachers. 


The good ship Education, in the Philadelphia operetta, 
is being loaded for the voyage to the summer school. ‘The 
captain is choosing his cargo and shipmates: 


What’s this—this box? A crate of sifted facts? 
Carry it on. But that—what’s that? An axe? 
Shiver my timbers! No! That thing can’t go— 

Off with it! What are those books? Let me know 
Open them up so their contents will show. 

Dates? Lists of Kings? An old text-book? Oh, No! 
Over with that. But Wells’ History? So? 

“Mind in the Making’? Sure they’ve got to go! 
Now blast my soul! Whatever have you there? 

That spineless creature tied to desk and chair 

An old-time teacher? Splash! Down! Push him in. 
Bring on those colors gay, that violin— 

We're needing all the beauty we can find 

What’s in that chest? Diplomas? ‘The old kind. 
Mere scraps of paper they! Zounds! No, you don’t— 


Not one of those goes on. And sure we won't 


Take those degrees, for if you please 

We'll not make use of anything like these. 

What’s that? A table round? Quick shove it in 

We've got to have it to sit round and chin.... 

Now those queer quiv’ring things, all quakes 
and shakes 

Hey, put me wise! What can it be that makes 


Them tremble so? The Constitution? Say 

Don’t tell me that they quake like that, whene’er 

The thing is mentioned. Take them with us? 
There 

Ain’t a chance! 
Haw! 

The jolly ship could sink, my lads, while they 
discuss the law. 


You make me laugh. Haw! 


With decks clear, the ship sets sail for the 
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lands charted on the intriguing map prepared by Mary 
Curran for the dinner and reproduced on page 237. 


Bryan who hates all the apes? No, indeed! 
Passengers now! Read the list off with speed 
Overstreet, Meiklejohn, Wolman and Robinson 
All men of progress, yes. Let them come on. 
And all of those who have left far behind 
Sweetness and light, for they are our kind. 


Heigh-ho, we're off. We're off at last 
Adventure’s flag upon our mast. 


Or as Mary Ely, education secretary of the National 
League, puts it in her more restrained prose: “There is noth- 
ing to prevent ‘free, open and unafraid consideration of 
modern issues’ in League classes...-. . The spirit of the 
League study group should be that of adventure.” 

To at least one of those present at the dinner the operetta 
and the drawings which accompanied its text illustrated “the 
way in which educational concepts of real significance can be 
given a happy introduction and a real sparkle for people to 
whom education is a truly voluntary activity.” The people 
concerned, in Philadelphia, are girls over sixteen years of age, 
employed in stores, offices or factories,, about equally divided 
between Catholics, Protestants and Jews, and headed by one 
of their own number, Ada Funcke, as president. The gov- 
ernment of the group, Miss Curran writes, “is absolutely 
representative of our working members.” 


WITH AMERICAN DRAMA turning increasingly to 
American themes, and little theaters and play contests spring- 
ing up all over the country, the New York State College 
of Agriculture announces four prizes, of $100, $50, $30 and 
$20, offered by joint contribution of the New York State 
Grange, New York Federation of County Farm Bureau 
Associations, New York State Home Bureau Federation and 
the G-L-F Exchange, for plays dealing sympathetically with 
some phase of country life. A. M. Drummond, professor 
of public speaking in Cornell University, will be chairman of 
a committee which will judge the plays. The contest is 
open to any writer in this country or Canada who has not 
had a play professionally produced or published in book form; 
it closes November 1, 1925. Rules and suggestions will be 
sent on request. Address the Department of Rural Social 
Organization, State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
And in University City, a suburb of. St. Louis, where the 
Garden Theater, an open-air theater for drama, opera, music 
and the dance, is being constructed, a prize of $100 is offered 
for a dedication ode. Manuscripts must be submitted before 
June 15; they must be anonymous, accompanied by the author’s 
name in a sealed envelope, and there is no limit of length or 
form. Further information is available from the office of 


The Garden Theater, 1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NEWTONS, in: Massachusetts, which have had for 
some years a flourishing “central council” which did much to 
coordinate and invigorate social work without attempting joint 
finance, are now collectively considering whether a community 
chest should be organized. By comparison with the cut-and- 
dried take-it-or-leave-it attitude of community chest proponents 
in many earlier experiments, Newton’s method is significant. 
The council set up a community chest study committee com- 
posed thus: for chairman, a local lawyer, for other members; 
a representative of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, a broker, 


the superintendent of the Newton District Nursing Associa- 


tion, the president of the Chamber of Commerce, a wholesale 
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merchant, the principal of a girls’ school, a manufacturer an 
the secretary of the Newton Central Council. Even so re 
resentative a committee has shown no disposition to rely 
tirely on its own judgment; before bringing in its finding i 
circulated a post-card questionnaire to some 600 contributo 
throughout the city. More and more the community chest is 
being recognized as a delicate form of team-work to be at 
tempted only after the community has had ample experien 
in cooperation and only when all the elements concerned hay 
come to feel that the time is ripe for hazarding a join 
campaign. 


A WELL-KNOWN characterization of Canon Barnett, th 
founder of Toynbee Hall, London, was that his greatness la 

in his sense of direction so that those who knew him well fel 
that they could steer by him as if he were a spiritual instru 
ment. As a memorial to Canon Barnett there has been esta 

lished, at Oxford, Barnett House to provide a center for the 
advancement of knowledge of modern, social and economi 
problems both urban and rural: “by providing a center o 
information for students interested in social endeavor as t 

the development and opportunities of work at settlements; 
studying the progress and scope of the settlements and securin 

conferences between the various settlements in order that they 
tay exchange knowledge of methods and experience and unite 
in action for social betterment; public lectures at which 
representatives of the settlements can explain the different 
aspects of settlement work and experience; and associating the 
work of the settlements with the scheme of training in social 
work.” The National Federation of American Settlements 
Proposes to join with the English admirers of Canon Barnett 
in establishing, at Barnett House, a research fellowship to be 
known as the Barnett Fellowship. It will be held by an Amer- 
ican man or woman alternately with the English appointee 
for periods of one or two years as may be decided; and th 

American appointments will be made through the executive 
committee to the National Federation of Settlements. The gift 
of $120 constitutes the donor a Life Associate of Barnett 
House. All friends of settlements are invited to cooperate by 


sending their contributions toward this fund to Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago. 


UNGiIVvIL CIVICS 
By Sexmove BarnarD 


THE PARK CommissioNne 


The Parn ConmisSionerR 1S HE 
WO KAS TO PO With TREES AND GRASSES, 
WITH PLANTS AND FLOWERS ANO SHR UBGERY, 
With PESTS ANDO BLIGHTS ANDRILLING GASES, 
With LANDSCAPED LAWN ANO GAROEN PLAN, 
With LimPiD LAKE AND GROTTO FERNY; 
ANo THAT 15 WHY WE CHOSE A MAN 
WHO WAS A PRACTISING ATTORNEY 


™ KR. HENRY SMITH PRITCHETT, presi- 

dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 

vancement of Teaching, has just published his 

nineteenth annual confession of his inability to 

inderstand what is going on in the world, especially in that 

bart of the world that has to do with schools and education. 

Dr. Pritchett is one of our leading educational “elder states- 

nen,” and like most of our statesmen, elder or otherwise, he 

inds the world a bit too much for him; but unlike most 

tatesmen, educational or otherwise, he seems not afraid to 

ay so. This makes his annual confessions profitable material 
for study.* 

All elder statesmen have admirable plans for the world, 
vhether in politics, industry, religion or education. Dif- 
ering in details, these plans largely agree in principles. 
Dr. Pritchett’s may be taken as a fair representative of the 
general type, in the field of education. His discussion of 
his plans and the reasons for their present rejection and his 
faith in their ultimate triumph throws the whole educational 
situation into illuminated relief. 

Dr. Pritchett’s program for “civilization and progress,” 
though not set forth in this report in all details, may be 
quite clearly read between the lines. He holds four main 
propositions: 

First, civilization must be a reasonable arrangement of 
the world and human relationships; second, progress is a 
logical development from these antecedent reasonable ar- 
rangements; third, education is a realization, in the minds 
of the young, of this fundamental reasonableness of life and 
the world; and, fourth, this true type of education can be 
secured, most likely, nowhere but in properly accredited 
schools—of the right sort. 

Such a program should commend itself at once to all 
logical minds. But what does the modern world think of 
it? Not everything, it must be confessed. Judging by his 
activities and attitudes, the modern man seems to hold that 
this reasonable sort of world leaves much to be desired. 
What does that mean: does lack of respect for a “reason- 
able program of progress” indicate a defect in the modern 
man’s moral nature? Or does it imply some more or less 
serious deficiency in the program, itself? Which is to be 
followed—the program of reason, or the “trend of the 
times”? 

If our elder statesmen were thoroughly convinced as to 
these matters, themselves, they would be able to convince 
many more, since a considerable part of the human race 
does want something it can believe and depend upon. But 
Dr. Pritchett, for one, has too many doubts; he wants to 
believe in the finality of his reasonable program, and he 
does the best he can with it; but, in spite of his best efforts, 
the facts of life are frequently too much for him, and he is 
compelled to struggle with the currents of experience, like 


*The Carnezie Foundation for the Advancement of Teachinz: Nineteenth Annual 
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the rest of us. We shall get some considerable edification, 
therefore, in following some of his tortuous windings through 
these swirling rapids of the times. Let us consider the ways 
in which the modern world seems to have deviated from the 
true faith as set forth in the reasonable program already 
given. 


IVILIZATION is a reasonable arrangement of life 

and the world, Dr. Pritchett suggests. Is Europe 
civilized? No, but Europe has excuses: She has just come 
through a great war, and shows the effects of the war in her 
wide departures from reason. But America: Are we civil- 
ized? No, but we have no such excuses as Europe has: 
“Vhis country is prosperous. Equality of opportunity for 
all men is as fully secured as in any nation at any time in 
the world’s history. “The power to control the government 
rests in the hands of the whole people. Nevertheless, here also 
public opinion is restless and critical . . . the machinery of 
our social order is under fire . . . thoughtful and well-mean- 
ing men are confused. ... Men whose lives are prosperous 
and contented find themselves, they know not how, drawn 
into a state of mind in which they are suspicious of the 
existing institutions, anxious for some change, and ready 
to lend an ear to almost any indictment against the gov- 
ernment, the church, or the public system of education.” 

Dr. Pritchett fails to include the fact that there is also 
no little criticism of our economic institutions. As we 
shall see, he rather tends to ignore economic factors in all 
this discussion. But, leaving that aside, what’s to be done 
with a country that, though prosperous, is restless, and 
criticizes government, church and school? Or, with a pop- 
ulace, which, though it enjoys such a diffusion of wealth 
and power as was never known before in history, is still 
angry and critical? How can such an unreasonable land, 
such illogical people be called civilized? 

But to go on: “It is well to recognize at the outset,” 
says Dr. Pritchett, “that progress begins from some definite 
basis of truth rooted in experience and reason. It does not 
begin in no man’s land.” Avoiding the puzzling historical 
fact that “experience and reason” have usually fought 
“progress,” it is enough for the present merely to urge that 
Dr. Pritchett’s own argument sometimes goes to smash on 
his own cited facts. For instance: “One needs to bear in 
mind that the system of public schools did not come into 
existence by a logical process.” What is an “elder states- 
man” to do when the very institution he is trying to sup- 
port and defend turns its historical antlers upon his argu- 
ment and rends it in this fashion? Such an act not only 
tends to confirm our childish belief in the general “in- 
gratitude of all institutions,” but also to make us doubt 
the whole doctrine of the “logical nature of progress.” 

We come to the third principle. Education is “training 
the habits and powers of the mind.” When the mind’s 
habits and powers have been properly trained, the pro- 
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fessor of that mind will be ready to live in a logical world 
and to make progress, not by processes that are “angry, 
restless, critical,” but in reasonable ways. “One may well 
ask, and most of all in the field of public education, that 
those who undertake the education of the nation shall have 
a definite comprehension of the vantage ground from which 
they start, and clear vision of the direction in which prog- 
ress is to be made. ... The homely words of Davy Crock- 
ett are applicable today, ‘First be sure you are right, then 
go ahead.’ ‘To be sure one is right means study, patience, 
hard work.” 

This was the sort of education America knew in earlier 
days, say, in the first half of the nineteenth century. “In- 
itiative and ability to think for himself [were] manifested 
by the typical American. There was wide interest 
in public questions. “The body or voters went to the polls. 
Political questions were debated . . . and, on the whole, the 
decisions made by majority vote of all the people have been 
justified. The results obtained . constitute the 
most satisfactory achievement. .. .’ What more could be 
said for education? 

But, insistent questions arise: How was such an educa- 
tion secured? What has become of it, today? Why can’t 
we have it any more? 

Here, it must be confessed, we come upon debatable 
ground; even Dr. Pritchett walks carefully. Such an 
education, he feels sure, could have been produced by noth- 
ing but schools; and he gives the credit to the schools. 
“The results” that he has been praising were “obtained 
from these elementary schools, with their simple and meagre 
courses of study”; and the “most satisfactory achievement”’ 
was the work of “the American public school system.” 

But two other items enter here to confuse the situation. 
What shall be done with them? In the first place, Dr. 
Pritchett says that the work of the schools in the first half 
of the nineteenth century “constitutes the most satisfactory 
achievement of the:American public school system.’’ We've 
done nothing as good since. “In the days when school 
facilities were meagre, interest in political questions was 
widespread and the participation in the responsibilties of 
voting was more general than it is today. The period of 
great expansion in the school system has coincided with a 
growing neglect of the obligation to take part in the goy- 
ernment of the country. . . The school touches all the 
people more closely than any other social institution. ‘The 
fact that the majority of those who pass through it are 
indifferent to their political duties is a reproach to our 
systems of public education.” 

This statement seems to mean that, as simple historical 
fact, the more our schools have developed, the less education 
we have secured. ‘The argument is emphasized from an- 
other angle: ‘“The school door stands open to every child 
and, on the whole, the American people is the most widely 
educated people in the world.” But, “Our youth are spoon- 
fed as are those of no other nation. ... Text-books offer 
every variety of pre-digested information. ... The method 
makes for intellectual dependence.” That is to say, if 
“education” means “initiative and ability to think for him- 
self,” then the more of such schooling we have, the less 
education we shall get. 

None the less, Dr. Pritchett still believes in schools. He 
believes that schools can be developed that will ‘‘make for 
good citizenship and promote a high quality of human life.” 
We have, he thinks, lost the real significance of the school. 
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From Our World Weekly 


“The school merely furnished some elementary tools’’—as illus- 
trated in the manual of the Free School Society, published in 1820 


We must get back to the conception that prevailed in “the 
first seventy-five years of the history of our government.” 
We must learn the working methods and processes of those 
schools and bring them into the modern school, now buried 
under a flood of “materials,” and lost amongst scores of 
“Darts” and “departments.’’ In this way, we shall be able 
to make even this modern school “an intellectual agency” 
set to train “the habits and powers of the mind.” “The 
school system that dissipates its energy in the endeavor to 
compass all manner of activities will in time forget or 
neglect the primary intellectual purpose for which it exists.” 
So, if we could but make over “our generous, wide-flung 
public education of today” on the model of the severely 
intellectual education of the past, we should be by way of 
finding, not alone those fundamental methods of education 
which we have all but lost, but we should be returning to 
more reasonable methods of progress; and we should be 
escaping from our present “angry, restless, critical” state of 
society into the threshold, at least, of a more logical civili- 
zation. Why don’t we do these apparently reasonable 
things? 

Well, one element in the answer to this question takes us 
back to that second item of confusion referred to above. 
The first of those confusing items was, as we have seen, 
that the more schooling we have the less education accrues 
to us. The second purports to offer an explanation of this 
anomaly. ‘The explanation is this: Education is never the 
product of the school, alone; hence, any mere building of 
more schools is likely to result, not in more education, but 
in a growing confusion of the whole matter. This has 
happened in our American education, as Dr. Pritchett 
abundantly shows. But—is it not always bound to hap- 
pen? Is there any way of avoiding it? 


Y way of searching for an answer to this question, let 

us consider what the education of the early nineteenth 
century, of which Dr. Pritchett makes so much, really was. 
He insists that it was the work of the public schools. He 
even goes so far as to say that the public schools “more than 
any other agency transformed an enormous flood of immi- 
grants into patriotic American citizens.” Admitting the 
two historic facts, namely, that the education of that time 
was the most satisfactory America has ever known, and that 
the immigrants of that period all became good American 
citizens, how are we to explain those facts? Is this “public 
school education” explanation adequate ? 

Dr. Pritchett has some doubts about this, in spite of 
his general adherence to it. He tells us that “political 
questions were discussed in the market place and by the 
fireside.” He quotes, approvingly, from Hadley’s Economic 
Problems of Democracy, the suggestion that the school of 
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he time taught little but “reading, writing and arithmetic,” 
ind left the rest “to be acquired afterward, in the jury 
ox or the political campaign, from the newspaper or the 
ounting room.” He suggests that the school taught peo- 
le “to rely on themselves,” which, in view of frontier con- 
litions, seems a bit far-fetched. He realizes that some 
art of that earlier education came not from schools, but 
rom life and work, but he does not admit that fact into 
lis argument. 

But it must come in. The school helped where it did 
elp; and where it did not help, people still got some 
ort of an education. ‘Therefore, a more realistic explana- 
ion of the two disturbing facts noted above would seem 
o be as follows: The education of those times came less 
rom the school than from actual experience, the school 
nerely furnishing some elementary tools and, to a few, 
ome general principles; the school scarcely touched the 
‘enormous flood of immigrants” of the time; free land 
ind the chance to become independent, self-respecting mem- 
ers of permanent communities were the real influences in 
ransforming those immigrants into good citizens of the 
lew country; the neighborhood life was more roundly 
luman than much of anything we know today; and the 
ducation secured merely by living and growing up was 
ound to be more sanely human than most of anything we 
now today. 

Our educational statesmen do not like to talk about eco- 
omic matters; or, if they must mention them, they want 
o treat them eulogistically. Dr. Pritchett thinks America 
1as no business to be restless, since the country is prosperous 
ind “equality of opportunity is as fully secured as in any 
lation at any time in the world’s history.’ Passing by the 
juestion as to whether it is ever proper for prosperous 
veople to be discontented, is it true that economic oppor- 
unity is as widely distributed today as it was in the early 
art of our history? It seems incredible that anyone can 
issert this, since in those days free land was to be had for 
he taking and the frontiers lay open to all. 

Hence, is it not true that just as the early immigrant 
vas habituated to “American ways” by his own vital ex- 
veriences, in the days when American ways were being 
nade, so the youth of the time were educated to the most 
atisfactory results we have ever known by those same con- 
litions? To be sure, the school was there, in elementary 
‘orm; and the school did its bit: no less. Also, no more. 
All the conditions of experience were there—if men had 
iny native initiative or latent ability the conditions of exist- 
-nce brought those powers to the surface, trained their 
minds to deal with problems, and developed intellectual 
nabits of a broad and social sort. Give the school credit 
for whatever it did! But give it no credit for anything it 
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did not do—if you are interested in getting at the truth 
about education. 

What, then, became of that old-time education? Why 
can we not rediscover it for our times? ‘The answers to 
these questions are not far to seek, but they are hard to 
find. 

That old education was left behind when the conditions 
that had produced it were abandoned. Education, pace 
the school, is the product of all experience: “I am a part 
of all that I have met.” ‘That earlier school was an ex- 
cellent institution, not in itself, but because it so nearly 
supplemented and completed the educational experiences of 
that old community life. If any educational statesman of 
the time had understood, he might have made it a com- 
plete instrument for that purpose. None understood; all 
thought education something apart from common life; and 
the school remained academic. Yet, it did good work— 
because of the conditions of the times. 

But, when people. moved to the city, they took that 
same school with them, thinking that it would do the same 
work under the new conditions. Not having done the 
work under the old conditions, how could it do that work 
under the new? ‘Taking the school to town was not, by 
the wildest stretch of the imagination, identical with tak- 
ing education to town. ‘They took the school, but the 
old education was mostly left behind. 


HAT then? Well, if we want that old sort of 

education once more, we must rediscover some such 
community of life, once more: work and play and civic 
interest and community fellowship and social reality grow- 
ing out of the soil and the grass roots of existence. No 
school, by itself, will ever be able to give us such an educa- 
tion: nothing but a community can produce it, and we 
seem not inclined to want it badly enough to use that 
method in getting it. Or, at any rate, we are not yet 
ready to use that method. The raw materials are still 
ready to our hands, however. 

Children are not being educated by schools, today, even 
as they were not so educated a hundred years ago. But 
schools are needed today just as they were needed then: 
not as the educational institution, but for the purpose of 
analyzing, criticizing, supplementing and integrating the 
educational work which the community (whatever it is) 
inevitably begins, carries along and continues long after 
mere “school days” are over. In urging that the school 
is not everything, there is here no implication that it is 
not anything. 

The first great task of the school is that of finding out 
what it is for—in the experience of the child. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall learn that the school is not for anything, 
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by itself. It is part of the machinery of our civilization, 
as seen by the adult, and as such its wheels must, of course, 
go round. 

But, it is an instrument of intrusion, more or less help- 
ful, into the realities and integrities of experience, as seen 
by the child; and as such it is to be enjoyed, endured, 
tolerated, escaped or fought, according to the circumstances. 
Maybe, some day, we'll begin our study of schools from 
this point of view. kev. 


Adult Education, Un-Ltd. 


HERE can be no doubt that a national program of 

Adult Education, Ltd., would be dangerous to our 
country, as recent articles in these columns have suggested. 
(See The Survey for January i5, 1925, p. 470; and Feb. 
15, 1925, p. 595.) Much adult education has been pri- 
marily aimed at the worker and—in Americanization efforts 
at the alien worker, at that. As a result, the worker 
groups have undertaken to handle their own adult educa- 
tion, through classes controlled by union officials and the 
efforts of the Workers’ Education Association, Brookwood 
Labor College and the like. 

Professor Giddings of Columbia University goes so far 
as to say that it is fear that accounts for the fact that peo- 
ple pay large sums of money to educate children in our 
schools; that these children may not grow up to be ob- 
noxious, hateful or burdensome persons, adults tax them- 
selves. “They wish to be rid of the fear of their children’s 
abilities to endanger or disturb them or their social arrange- 
ments. Hence the regimentation. Why shouldn’t “ad-ults” 
expect to get what they pay for? 

Similarly when these same folks see other groups in their 
communities—workers with leisure and ideas—whose ideas 
they cannot guarantee as safe to themselves and their inter- 
ests, why shouldn’t they fear and tax themselves to regi- 
ment and to determine the ideas of adults as well as of 
children? What would be the use of educating children 
if later they reeducated themselves? Is it not dangerous to 
allow large groups to control their own education, par- 
ticularly when they indicate a bent toward ideas? 

If Giddings is right, why are not the Detroit Public 
Schools right? From the viewpoint of the community, fear 
will probably always prove one of the reasons for public 
education. 

3ut let us note a series of reasons for adult education 
that derive not from societal fears but rather from personal 
needs. ‘The clearer recognition of personal needs that can 
only be met by adult education programs and agencies will 
afford “a more rational basis than that of fear upon which 
to build our larger system of universal education.” 

Emphasis upon personal needs rather than community 
dangers will suggest a positive program—one that aims 
first, at release of personal capacities; second, at self- 
control rather than societal control; third, at achievement 
of a desirable personal status in the community rather than 
the fixation of class lines. Such an approach would be es- 
sentially attractive in character rather than coercive, as in 
some Americanization programs. 

‘These aims are implicit in most of the methods of the 
workers education movement in this country and still more 
in England; they are also partly inherent in adult educa- 
tion for farmers and farmers’ wives through the efforts of 
the Farm Bureau and the Home Bureau. 
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What happens when we attempt to discover personal 
needs of folks in order to set up adequate community facili- 
We find ourselves turning to adult. 


ties for self-help? 
education as the way out. 

Many reasons for adult education of a positive character 
have already emerged from our experiences in various parts 
of the country—rural and urban. 


Exclusive of adult education in connection with profes-— 


sional activities, conventions, conferences ard so on, of law- 
yers, doctors, farmers, teachers etc., and exclusive of work- 


ers’ education, many classes for adults have sprung up in” 
One may wonder some- 
times what it is all about, and yet the one most ready 
to admit its desultory character is the leader who is special-~ 
izing in this field. The trend indicates a general collective ~ 
milling around in attempts to work out personal adjust- 


isolated but spontaneous fashion. 


ment under the demands and crises of modern life. 
Girls’ clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, parents’ clubs, 


Y. W. C. A’s, Y. M.-C. A's, Y. W.-H. ‘A’s, university 
chatauquas, 


extension, correspondence courses, institutes, 
special lecture weeks, rural drama leagues and hosts of other 
organizations and agencies testify to the desire for educa- 
tion in something or other when the person is no longer 
required to attend public school. They represent an educa- 


tion for adults that is quite another matter from the con- — 


tinuation of professional education or the equipment of the 
worker for his job. 


Isolated, more or less aimless, without satisfactory method, 
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they are gropings of people toward a greater satisfaction — 


of their wishes, a richer expression of their selves, a de- 
velopment of their personalities. “The movement will grow 
until one day public authorities will find it even more 
fruitful than much of the education of children. How 
have we struggled through weeks of school learning of some 
topic only to forget it all and then relearn it again later in 
life in a few short hours, because we were mature enough 
to master a technic and we needed to know it! 

Might it not be possible to shift the nursery function 
of our schools back to the home and give many wives and 
mothers something to do? Might it not be possible upon 
extended analysis and honest evaluation to see that certain 
tasks now imposed in school had better be postponed for 
adult education? In that case the total period might be 
cut down, thereby releasing funds for the education of any 
adults—professional, unprofessional, artisan, unskilled, men 
or women—to teach them what they want when they want 
it. Whether it would increase the education budget of a 
community it is impossible to say. That it would be vital 
education cannot be denied. 

But, you may say, what about those who do not care 
to learn? ‘The answer is—you can teach none who does 
not care to learn, either child or adult, even though you 
compel one or the other by law. 

In the failure of teachers to help children to care to 
learn in school is found one of the great reasons for adult 
education. Because of poor methods in teaching, pupils 
have little real interest in school work. They shamble 
through the best they can, and leave at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. They enter upon adult responsibilities with insuff- 
cient skill and knowledge. ‘The time comes when in the 
Great School they feel they need to be more skilled or 
better informed. Then they join classes for adults that 
they find open and that promise ‘the fulfillment of their 
desires. When that moment of determination arrives let 
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not the community fail in its responsibility. 
good reason for adult education unlimited. 

Young people frequently have difficulties at home. They 
are not understood by their parents; they do not appreciate 
their parents. So long as they remain in school many 
parents retain attitudes towards them that were established 
when the young people were small children. The achieve- 
ment of status in the family and community is frequently 
possible only by breaking away from school, entering upon 
economic independence, and securing membership in clubs, 
gangs, cliques—groups unaffected by family control. Their 
schooling is shut off. The time may come, through failure 
on the one hand or through opportunity on the other, when 
people as adults will want education—unlimited. 

Such as these you now find in the growing classes estab- 
lished by adjustment bureaus, Y. M’s, Y. W’s, girls’ clubs, 
parents’ associations, extension service and in the classes for 
re-education in prisons, reformatories and other institutions 
for the failures. 

But apart from the workers, the professionals, the am- 
bitious and the failures, there are many adults who from 
time to time need to know specific facts or to secure specific 
skills or desire to learn the latest about some subject or 
other. What do our communities offer to such? 

This group of inquisitive or otherwise needy median per- 
sons asking for adult education is bound to grow for sev- 
eral reasons. For them too educators would do well to 
mark out a division of labor between the Little School and 
the Great School, in the interests of financing both, economy 
of time and efficiency of administration. 

Schools less and less are educating for specific adult 
problems. Education as life rather than education for life 
is more and more the slogan. In the matter of vocational 
training for the great run of folks, barring again special- 
ized training in professional or trade schools, school educa- 
tion is out of the question. Most people must still acquire 
their vocational skills under some form of apprenticeship. 
With 37,000 different occupations in New York city alone, 
what can the schools do? Here again is an argument for 
a public program of adult education—unlimited. 

Furthermore, it would be unwise for the schools to offer 
training for adult occupations, for when the boy of ten or 
eighteen is twenty-five or thirty-five, new occupations may 
have arisen through new inventions that educators had not 
foreseen and knew nothing about. 

How shall I now learn radio? My schools taught me 
nothing of it. I want to learn about it for purposes of 
control of a receiving set and for my general scientific 
appreciation. What does my community offer by way of 
radio classes for adults? ‘This is typical of this further 
reason for adult education—unlimited. 

So also with general knowledge. The complication of 
life proceeds apace with the increase of invention and the 
rapidity of communication. By the time we have achieved 
adulthood those of us who want to keep abreast of the 
times do so as best we can by newspapers, magazines, jour- 
nals, lectures, extension classes, etc., etc. Is all this worth 
nothing to the community? Why should it -not be a divi- 
sion of the public program for education in the hands of 
experts—adults need expert and proved methods of teach- 
ing as well as children, with as much specific adaptation 
of technic—and financed by students partly, perhaps, and 
by public taxation? 

Thus in addition to independent efforts of professional 
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bodies or workers groups, there is a great and increasing 
number of people who out of school for longer or shorter 
periods need or want more education. What is the answer? 
An organization of public adult education—unlimited. 
Danie. H. Kutp, Il 


AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE has 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, which is intended to provide oppor- 
tunity for mutual study and knowledge between the two coun- 


been established in 


tries. The Institute is to be housed in a special wing of the 
Schwartzenberg Palace where the American legation is now 
located. Provisions are being made for a large library of 
American books, for language courses, and for an exchange 
of students and teachers between the two countries, The In- 
stitute will be helpful to visiting Americans in studying the 
economic, historical, financial, political, cultural and scientific 
conditions in Central Europe. 

henitoe 

TENNESSEE has repealed geology, biology, anthropology and 
psychology and re-enacted theology as the basis of science and 
education. By law of the state, duly passed by both houses 
of the legislature and signed by the governor, it is now un- 
lawful “for any teacher in any of the universities, normal and 
all other schools of the state which are supported in whole 
or in part by the public-school funds of the state to teach 
any theory that denies the story of the Divine creation of 
man as taught in the Bible, and to teach instead that man 
has descended from a lower order of animals.” Of course, the 
net result of this legislation will be that teachers who hold 
evolutionary doctrines will be compelled to “boot-leg” their 
favorite ideas into the schools. However, this will prove to 
be neither new nor disastrous. For the past ten years that 
has been about the only method of getting ideas into schools, 
anywhere. 


ON THE WEST COAST, men of science have decided that 
the time has come to fight the growing obscurantism of the 
anti-science of the times. "The Science League of America 
has, accordingly, been organized. Men like David Starr Jor- 
dan and Luther Burbank are leaders in the movement which 
has for its purpose “by going directly to the people, to make 
them acquainted with part, at least, of the vast accumulation 
of facts upon which the theory of evolution is based; and to 
oppose by every legitimate means the campaign to substitute 
the Book of Genesis for the book of nature.” 


THESE ARE the words of the president of the Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association, in an ad- 
dress delivered before that association at its annual meeting 
in February, in Cincinnati: ‘Secondary education is asleep. 
She is dreaming of ‘I. Q’s,’ of ‘administration vs. supervision.’ 
of dancing and cigarrettes, of conformity to the requirements 
of colleges, of methodologies, of pedagogies, and the isnesses of 
many inconsequential whys, each in a degree good or bad; but 
for questions as big as the world and as enduring as eternity, 
she has neither eye nor ear. World courts, leagues of nations, 
the waxing and waning of dynasties, the crash of nations as 
they crumble to dust, the struggle of peoples to arise from 
the horrors of war into the semblance of a decent status, the 
economic chaos of the world, the moral dilapidation of man- 
kind; hate between nations and races and religions; the dis- 
integration of the fireside; the apparent triumph of material 
over spirit; starvation among great groups of people; the 
hectic, post-war tenseness of the world’s nervous system; the 
destruction of ideals and idealism—all of these receive but a 
passing glance.” 
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The Worker in Search of His Tools 


EHIND the immedi- 
ate programs of the 
trade unions there 
looms in Great 

Britain the growing demand for 
‘Workers’ control” in industry 
This demand is seldom clearly 
formulated; but it is present 
everywhere as an influence in 
the minds of active trade union- 
In it, if at all, will be 
found the influence which will 
lead the technicians and admin- 
istrators to an alliance with the 
manual workers. 

I was talking the other day 
to a great technician, a man high 
up in one of our great industrial 
concerns. He votes Labour at 
election times, and between elec- 
tions he works quietly for the 
Labour Party and subscribes to 


ists. 


A fundamental cause of industrial unrest 
is the fact that machine industry has 
deprived the worker of the direct owner- 
ship and control of his tools. So de- 
prived, he naturally feels himself crip- 
pled both as a man and as a craftsman. 
He is disturbed by his sense of industrial 
dualism which arises from the fact that 
someone else owns and controls the tools 
with which he must do his work and 
earn his living. This has given rise to 
a movement for workers’ control which 
was conspicuously aggressive in England 
during and immediately after the war. 
Here G. D. H. Cole, who has given the 
subject his special attention for years, 
supplementing his article, Black Coats 
and Overalls, in The Survey for Feb- 
ruary 15, analyses the development and 
prospects of this movement. 


strikes and labor unrest realiz 
can’t you make them realize— 
that unrest is bound to exist 
and hamper production and efit 
ciency, as long as the presen 
dualism in the control of indus 
try exists—l mean as long a 
you have separate classes o 
masters and men?” His an 
swer went right to the root o 
the problem. 

“Tt takes imagination to see 
that,” he said, “and one doesn’ 
see it till one’s imagination 1 
directed to that point. I didn’ 
see it, till the war gave me <% 
big administrative job, and I hac 
to turn psychologist as well a: 
technician. Most of my friend: 
don’t see it, and won’t just yet 
It is not that they lack imagi 
nation; but that their imagina. 


its funds. If anything, he is in 

many of his political opinions to 

the left of the official leaders of the Labour Party. But 
he does not take an active part in political work, and he 
is not hopeful of any early alliance between the grades to 
which he belongs and the manual workers in the industrial 
field. I asked him why. ‘Partly,’ he said, “because we 
are snobs and earning a fairly decent income under the 
present system. Materially speaking, we have a bit of 
a vested interest in capitalism, at least on a short view.” 
He paused. “And yet,” he added, ‘I’m certain that’s only 
a part of the explanation. What counts for more is that 
our work makes us administrators and technical workers 
concerned chiefly with the smooth working and progressive 
development of material forces. We're inclined to resent 
strikes and labor troubles as interferences with our job. 
Even if we don’t go off the deep end about agitators and 
the evils of trade unionism—and, on the whole, nowadays 
we don’t—we’re not inclined to back the people who seem 
to be making a mess of our work.” 

“But surely,” I said, “you see how deep the trouble goes. 
You see that capitalism, with its growing policy of market 
regulation, restricts output far more than any trade union, 
and often stands in the way of your doing your job properly 
in the general interest.” 

“Yes, I see that,” he said; “but it took me a long time 
to see it. Most of my colleagues don’t see it at all. You 
see, it’s only true on a long view that getting rid of capi- 
talism would unloose the forces of production. For a time, 
during the transition, it would very probably mess things 
up.” 

“But,” said I, “don’t your friends who complain of 


tion is not applied to this prob. 

lem. ‘Their imagination  goe: 
into the technique of their own profession. Outside of 
that, they don’t think or imagine to any purpose. They 
read detective stories, go to theaters, and amuse themselves 
but they take their political and industrial thinking on 
trust.” 

“You mean,” said I, “they've been brought up to be- 
lieve in the governing class and the British Empire and all 
that, and they’ve been too busy being good engineers or 
chemists, and developing their professional technique, te 
think other questions out for themselves, even if the other 
questions really affect very closely their professional work?” 
He agreed. 

“That is true of the older men,’ I said. 
it changing?” 

“Tt’s changing,” he told me; “but how fast it changes 
will depend on how much sense the Labour people show 
in appealing to the technicians on their own ground. They 
have to show that they care for, and mean to safeguard, 
the technical future of industry, and recognize the special 
quality of technical and administrative work.” 

“Do you mean by higher salaries?” I asked. 

“Not only that,” he said. 

Then we went on to speak of a recent event to which 
we both attached a good deal of importance—the Confer- 
ence on Science and Labour recently organized jointly by 
the British Science Guild and the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress. He thought that a big step in 
the right direction, if only it were followed up. 

“But most of the big trade unions,” he said, “though they 
talk about ‘workers’ control,’ have hardly begun thinking 
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about the part technicians and administrators will have to 
play in it, if it ever comes.” 

My friend the technician was quite right. The trade 
unions have begun to think about it, but they have only 
just begun. If they do think to good purpose, and offer 
the technicians and administrators a distinct place in their 
movement, I do not believe the response will be slow. For 
the old prejudices are breaking down. Neither at upper- 
class schools nor at the university are the old unquestioning 
ideas of caste-difference any longer axiomatic. ‘Trade 
unionism and labor, as vital political and industrial forces, 
are already taken for granted. “They are no longer 
interlopers, but. established institutions. And the difference 
in attitude is becoming plain. You can dismiss an interloper 
by an appeal to prejudice; you have to argue with an 
established institution. 

As the younger men destined for administrative and 
technical posts begin to argue, instead of trusting to old 
authority, their minds are opened. “They may hold to 
conservatism or liberalism in many cases; but it is con- 
servatism or liberalism with a difference. Fascist tendencies 
may emerge. ‘They are irrational attempts to break away 
from argument and return to prejudice; but they strike 
no deep roots. They are creatures of an hour. First some, 
then more, of the younger men will come to see the case 
as my friend the technician sees it, and will do so with- 
out the big struggle it cost him to break away from old 
allegiances and ideas. 

At least, I think so. I was for a good many years in 
university life, and I have known some generations of 
undergraduates in more than one university and faculty. 
I have seen a growing number—there are ebbs and flows, 
of course, but each tide is higher than the last—respond to 
argument, and apply imagination to the root problems of 
society. The end is not yet— 
e pur se muove. 

In Europe at least, capitalism 
has become of late years mani- 
festly a restrictive force. It is 
dominated by the idea—a half- 
truth—of the limited market, 
and it is steadily pressing on to- 
wards a policy of international 
restriction of output for the 
maintenance of prices. Such a 
policy must, in the long run, 
antagonize the technicians, whose 
professional skill can only mani- 
fest itself fully in a policy of 
plenty based on the scientific in- 
crease of output. The scientist 
and administrator must wish to 
break the bonds of the “limited 
market,” to increase consuming 
power up to the limit of produc- 
tive capacity. But this, in the 
modern world, is a people’s and 
not a profit-maker’s interest. 

Secondly, the technician and administrator are faced with 
the problem of effective management of their human mate- 
rial—labor-power. It is no longer, in Great Britain, prac- 
tical politics to think of crushing trade unionism or run- 
ning business on an anti-trade union basis. Non-union 
establishments survive; but they are exceptional. They no 
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. will be ready to fol- 
low the lead of manager and technician 
when these leaders, freed from the yoke 
of private interests, are able to pursue a 
policy designed in the interests of the 
Full cooperation demands, 
and will only arise under, a different 
economic system. But as the possibilities 
of this system begin to be understood, the 
operative and the technician will also be- 
gin to reach a mutual understanding. ... 
Between the younger generation of man- 
ual workers and the younger technicians 
and administrators there is possibility of 
a real communion of tdeas. 
younger generation, if its heart 1s not 
broken, makes the policy of the future. 
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longer count. They are mostly small, specialist firms of 
no great influence. But, if strong unionism is inevitable, 
and extending steadily among the lower grades of the non- 
manual workers as well as among wage-earners, labor un- 
rest and strikes are also inevitable, unless the dualism of 
industry can be overcome. Strikes and unrest will be more 
or less according to the conditions of the labor market; 
but they will inevitably flare up just when market condi- 
tions are good, and the chance of producing more and 
improving productive technique is best. To men accustomed 
to regard trade unionism as a part of the established order, 
the moral plainly suggests itself. Since the “dualism” can- 
not be overcome by crushing the unions, it must be over- 
come by transcending the conflict, by remaking the indus- 
trial order on a basis which will make the conflict unneces- 
sary. But this involves a fundamental change in the whole 
relationship. 

To this conclusion men do not come at once. They try, 
at first, to transcend the conflict by minor adjustments of 
machinery. “They urge the need for Whitley Councils, 
consultative workshop committees, various forms of joint 
machinery representing employers and employed. Such 
changes may reduce friction on minor issues, and be so far 
useful.. But they suffer from a fatal defect. They do not 
transcend the dualism. They only organize the confron- 
tation of the two parties, and in doing so, even stress their 
opposition. 

It is remarkable to notice how many managers and tech- 
nicians have of late years rushed into print with benevolent 
aspirations and infallible plans for removing labor unrest 
by methods of this sort. Their number is slackening off; 
for many of the experiments have failed, and most of the 
remainder have been seen in their true proportions as minor 
adjustments of factory machinery—a slightly improved 
brand of lubricating oil—no 
more. But, though the Whitley 
scheme and the many subsidiary 
plans for cooperation have 
achieved practically nothing, the 
support given to them by tech- 
nicians and administrators is 
highly significant. For it has 
shown an awareness of the funda- 
mental problem, a knowledge 
that something is wrong in the 
relationships of the human factors 
in modern business, and a nascent 
desire to find a remedy. The 
failure of Whitleyism paves the 
way for more drastic measures. 

‘But how will the change 
come, or begin to come? Not 
by a mere process of _intel- 
lectual conversion; for we need 
examples and practical experi- 
ments to guide us. And in one 
field of action at least, I believe 
the basis for a practical experi- 
ment is already on the way to realization. 

The Labour Party is out of office now; but certainly 
before long it will return. When it does return with a 
majority behind it, among its first measures it will have 
to tackle the hard problem of mines’ nationalization. The 
miners will insist, and the other supporters of the party 
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will insist. The miners want the mines nationalized; the 
Labour Party supporters want some industry nationalized 
as an earnest of a coming change in the basis of the eco- 
nomic system. ‘The miners, the largest and most powerful 
Jabor group, will get the mines tackled first, both be- 
cause of their power and because of the urgency of the 
problem. But the miners stand not only for national 
ownership of the mines, but also for a system of work- 
ers’ control. Almost alone among trade unions they 
have worked out themselves a detailed scheme for the 
public control of their industry, and have secured its 
endorsement by the Labour Party. This scheme tecog- 
nizes the position of the technical and administrative grades, 
and proposes to entrust them with a share in the control, 
and to give full recognition to their special functions with- 
in the industry. Many mine ccchnicians are sympathetic to 
the scheme; many will declare their sympathy as soon as 
the risk of victimization ceases to hang over them. It will 
be impossible for a Labour government to propose any 
scheme of nationalization for the coal mines without in- 
cluding in it the granting of a large measure of control 
to the workers by hand and brain engaged in the industry. 

I do not suggest that anyone yet knows precisely how 
the plan will be worked out, or will work in practice. 
it will, I believe, if it comes to fruition, have a very big 
effect in adjusting the minds of the technical and admin- 
istrative grades in industry generally to the new conditions, 
and make them think more seriously than ever before of 
their place in a new industrial order based on the principle 
of democratic control. On the whole, the support of the 
capitalist order by the upper technicians and administrators 
is based, not so much on any positive preference for capital- 
ism, as on the fact that capitalism is the system in force 
and operation. It appears as the source, not merely of 
their present livelihood and social status, but of their oppor- 
tunity to exercise their professional capacities. Insofar as 
capitalism shows signs of breaking down, and any practical 
demonstration can be afforded of a workable alternative 
offering them a corresponding opportunity, their allegiance 
to capitalism is undermined. They will work for any sys- 
tem which gives them a decent chance of getting on with 
their own jobs. 

I believe that the real turning-point in the relationships 
of workers by hand and brain will come in some such way 
as I have outlined above. But, meanwhile, the drift of 
the younger and less highly paid technicians into the ranks 
of labor will continue, and will be speeded up in proportion 
to the vision with which the Labour Party and the great 
trade unions address themselves to the problem. Before 
long, I believe the technicians and administrators already in 
the labor ranks will band themselves together for the defi- 
nite purpose of commanding the attention of the trade 
unions, and so persuading them to think out the real mean- 
ing of their program of “workers’ control” in its application 
to the salaried and managerial grades. 


NE thing is clear, to everyone who begins to think 

sincerely about the problem of democratic control in 
industry. The old political formulae—‘“Each to count as 
one, and none as more than one,” “one man, one vote,” 
and the rest of them—do not provide any basis at all 
for the working out of a system of industrial democracy. 
They have never been applied, even in politics, in the spirit 
as distinct from the letter; and in the working out of the 
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industrial problem they afford little or no guidance. 
have grown distrustful of elections, even in politics, no 
adays, as means of expressing the real voice of the peopl 
and our distrust does not induce us to mistake elector 
machinery for democratic operation of industry. Politi 
presents many technical problems involving expert control 
industry presents far more, and demands much more a fres 
hand for the man who knows how to get the job done in hil 
own way. 

Therefore, while democratic control in industry will 
doubtless involve a big growth of workshop committees ane 
similar representative bodies of operatives, and carry with i 
a new structure based more in the principle of representa: 
tion of the common man, it is a mistake to regard thes 
things as the essence, or the outstanding feature, of a dem- 
ocratic system. ‘The workers do want to control directly 
that part of industrial technique which comes within theit 
direct competence; but they only want to control over @ 
wider sphere in the sense of getting the assurance that the 
system will be run in their interest by people whom they 
recognize as leaders cooperating with them, and not gang- 
bosses operating against them. How will this be received? 

At present, the technician is the servant of finance. The 
financial directors of business have sense enough, of course, 
to give their technicians a good deal of rope; but technique 
comes second to finance whenever there is a conflict of 
views between their representatives. A vital step towards 
the democratization of industry is the socialization of this 
financial control. It cannot be removed, because the tech- 
nician cannot be allowed to disregard the financial aspects 
of policy, any more under Socialism than under capitalism. 
But its form can be changed; and it can be made responsive 
to the popular will. “This involves public ownership or its 
equivalent in some form. 

‘But it does not involve bureaucratic administration. The 
cure for public ownership is not that the state can ad- 
minister industry efficiently. I do not believe it can. The 
cure for it is that public ownership can be used to destroy 
the dualism between managers and workers, and to prepare 
the way for a system of administration based on mutual 
trust and cooperation between them. The workman will 
not accept the manager as his national leader, or bother his 
head greatly about the technical efficiency of industry, as 
long as the manager appears to him as the representative of 
a hostile force—finance operating in the private interest of 
a limited financial class. But he will be ready to follow the 
lead of manager and technician when these leaders, freed 
from the yoke of private interests, are able to pursue a 
policy designed in the interests of the whole. 

This, it may be said, puts off the real cooperation of tech- 
nicians and operatives to a distant day. It does, and it 
does not. Full cooperation demands, and will only arise 
under, a different economic system. But, as the possibilities 
of this system begin to be understood, the operative and 
the technician will also begin to reach a mutual understand- 
ing. In this lies the hope of the future. 

I spoke of this matter to a great trade union official, 
long an advocate of workers’ control in his own industry. 
He had barely thought about it; his view appeared to be 
that it would settle itself in process of time, and that any 
attempt to formulate definite plans would be premature. 
I tried to persuade him that the matter was urgent, and 
needed hard thought. He admitted the problem, but not 
its urgency. I went from him to younger men, rising in 
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heir various trade unions—the responsible leaders of the 
oming generation. ‘They had not thought the problem 
hrough; but they were thinking. ‘They understood the 
rowth of “Giant Power” and the dependence of industry 
yn masterly technique and skill in large-scale administra- 
ion. Between the younger generation of manual workers 
and the younger technicians and administrators there is 
yossibility of a real communion of ideas. And the younger 
veneration, if its heart is not broken, makes the policy of 
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A Limit on Labor Injunctions? 


Laymen are frequently perplexed by 
Labor’s hostility to the courts. That hos- 
tility 1s not general, it 1s directed prin- 
cipally to the judicial use of the injunction 
in labor disputes. For many years, and 
notably in the formulation of the so-called 
Clayton Act, Labor has sought immunity 
from the injunction by legislation. In spite 
of the failure of the Clayton Act to yield 
the desired results, Labor continues both 
in Congress and in the state legislatures to 
follow the same line of attack. One of the 
most drastic attempts to date to change by 
legislation the legal principles governing 
the use of the injunction in labor disputes 
1s the bill before the Illinois legislature. 
In his analysis of this bill, Mr. Nelles, who 
has specialized in the subject, shows the 
difficulties. that beset such attempts and 
explains his reason for believing, what 
some other authorities also believe, that 
the desired results can be attained only 
through federal constitutional amendment. 


COURT of equity is a judge sitting without a jury. 

A judge sitting with a jury to try criminal charges 
or civil damage cases is a court of law. Injunctions are 
issued only in equity—not at law. The issuance of an 
injunction in a labor dispute thus depends upon the will 
and judgment of a single individual—subject, it is true, to 
review by a body of like-minded individuals composing an 
appellate court, but not to the leavening influence of the 
mind of the ordinary citizen which sometimes, under the 
jury system, affects not alone the interpretation of facts 
but also the application of legal principles. 

It is claimed in justification of injunctions in labor dis- 
putes that they do nothing except prevent irreparable in- 
jury to property by unlawful acts. The objections to them 
are that they too commonly rest upon strained or biased 
findings (1) as to what is property, (2) as to what in- 
juries are irreparable and (3) as to what acts are unlaw- 
ful; further, that the courts usurp in granting them a sum- 
mary executive power which, like all summary executive 
powers, is subject to abuse on behalf of interests with 
which its administrators are closely in sympathy and en- 
vironment; that such a power is beyond the natural limits 
of judicial function. 

The frequency of injunctions against “intimidation,” 
picketing, boycotting and other acts of debatable definition 
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which, if they are unlawful at all, are criminal, has focussed 
a storm of protest upon the single point that injunctive 
practice in labor cases in effect divests labor of the sacred 
right of trial by jury when one is charged with crime. 
Provision for jury trial in injunction cases has naturally 
occurred to a good many people as a sufficient remedy for 
injunctive excesses. A bill to that effect was introduced 
in the New York Legislature at the last session. One pro- 
vision of the Clayton Act (sustained by the Supreme Court 
in Michaelson v. United States, October 20, 1924—dis- 
cussed by J. M. Landis in The Survey for November 15, 
1924) provided for jury trial, not, to be sure, as to the 
issuance of injunctions, but in proceedings to punish for 
contempt of them when the act adduced as a contempt is 
also a crime. 

But it is apparent to everyone of legal experience that 
such procedural changes in the law, though not wholly 
unavailing, do not go to the root of the matter. The 
courts may, as in the Michaelson case, formally recognize 
their validity. But the artillery of legal battle is varied. 
Such provisions as that sustained in the Michaelson case 
are not inconsistent with alternative procedures which may 
leave them virtual nullities. And they do not touch the 
substance of the law. ‘The complaint of labor organiza- 
tions is against what the courts do to them, not against 
the method alone. To make their complaint effective they 
must go behind procedure and change the rules of law that 
affect them adversely—the rules as to what is (1) property, 
(2) irreparable injury and (3) an illegal act. And even 
then they will not be safe against invidious constructions. 

Whether they can accomplish anything appreciable by 
legislation is gravely doubtful. For the body of law to 
be changed is deeply involved with the body of judicial 
constructions known by courtesy as the constitution— 
against which legislation may bound back like a rubber ball. 

The-most drastic attempt to date to change by legis- 
lation the legal principles governing labor injunctions was 
made at the current session of the legislature of Illinois. 
A bill backed by the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
came within two votes of passing the House, and is still, 
when this is written, not conclusively defeated.* It would, 
if passed, become either a model or a lesson for draftsmen 
of anti-injunction laws. Its provisions, therefore, are 
worth attention—at whatever tax upon lay impatience of 
legal technicalities. For until labor leaders, their legislative 
friends, and their supporting public, become lawyers enough 
to recognize the legal form or substance of the nails they 
are driving at, their chance of hitting them is small. 

One provision of the bill—that persons shall not be 
enjoined from doing collectively things which they might 
lawfully do as individuals—touches a point which has been 
hotly debated since the early prosecutions of labor unions 
as “conspiracies” which preceded the injunction era. But 
the point has become, in the present state of judicial in- 
genuity, largely academic. And still other provisions of 
the bill are largely rhetorical. 

Among these, with all respect for the intentions of its 
authors, I venture to class a sentence adapted from the 
famous section 6 of the Clayton Act—once known as 
“Labor’s Magna Carta.” In the Illinois bill it reads: 
“The labor power of a human being is an attribute of 
individual life and shall not be construed . . . as a com- 
modity or as property.” The Clayton Act prototype of 


*As this issue goes to press, word is received that the bill has 
been defeated. 
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this sentence did not seem even worth discussing either 
to the majority of the Supreme Court or to the dissenting 
justices in Duplex Printing Press Company v. Deering 
(254 U. S. 443; Jan. 3, 1921). The courts have never 
purported to hold that labor was a commodity. Labor is 
property—the property of the laborer, not of his employer; 
and the laborer would agree with the courts that he can- 
not constitutionally be deprived of it by legislative sub- 
traction. The courts have, it is true, attributed to the 
employer a property right in his contracts for services, and 
even, when he has no contracts, in his expectation of con- 
tinued service. But they have sedulously, to their own 
satisfaction, at any rate, refrained from giving such prop- 
erty rights injunctive protection which would amount, in 
their opinion, to establishing slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude. To say that they have not really done so—that the 
effect of various decisions is to make the employer’s property 
in service paramount to the workman’s immunity from 
involuntary servitude—may be a just criticism of such de- 
cisions. It is not, however, a statement of their legal 
theory, nor is it to be expected that judges will accept it 
as such. When the friends of labor legislate as if it were, 
they simply invite the courts to ignore their legisla- 
tion—and exasperate themselves with their own fruitless 
anger. 

I should class also as rhetorical such provisions of the 
bill as that injunctions shall not abridge the right to or- 
ganize, or the rights of free speech, press and assembly, or 
supersede the criminal law in maintaining the public peace. 


A mighty judical roar would answer that injunctions— ~ 


properly understood, of course—never do any of these 
things. Still, rhetorical prohibitions, even though they 
change no rules of law, may not be altogether idle. 

The most interesting provisions of the bill are those 
aimed to avoid the decision of the Supreme Court in Truax 
v. Corrigan (257 U.S. 312; Dec. 19, 1921). 

The majority of the court there held (Justices Holmes, 
Pitney and Brandeis dissenting) that it was unconstitu- 
tional for a legislature to forbid the issuance of injunctions 
to protect an employer’s business from irreparable injury 
from unlawful acts in a strike—mainly picketing, in the 
particular case; though the statute left the employer his 
remedy at law by an action for damages, that remedy was 
inadequate; the statute, therefore, contrary to the Four- 
teenth Amendment, deprived the employer of his property 
without due process of law and, since it did not prevent 
his being enjoined from irreparably injuring the property 
of the strikers, deprived him also of the equal protection 
of the laws. So long as a majority of the Supreme Court 
entertain such feelings, any attempt to establish in this 
country an immunity from judicial policing of strikes such 
as is enjoyed in England must, I believe, be backed by an 
amendment to the federal constitution. 

The Illinois bill is ingenious. But its ingenuity does 
not lead me to revise this belief. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that injunctions in labor 
disputes may be granted only to prevent irreparable in- 
jury to property for which there is mo remedy at law—a 
conventional judicial formula minus the word “adequate” 
before “remedy at law.” * 

But, theoretically, injunctions never issue except to pre- 


*If the bill is to be read as if the word ‘‘adequate’’ were included, this 1s 
merely a reiteration of the current formula, and the crux of the bill is the defini- 
tlon of property which will presently be considered. 
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vent injury to property for which there is some remedy at 
law—so inadequate, however, as to call for supplementa- 
tion by the injunctive strong arm of equity. There is no 
principle upon which an injunction may issue to prevent 
something for which there is no remedy at law. The effect! 
of the provision would be, therefore, to prohibit injunc- 
tions in labor disputes altogether—and it would fall in 
consequence afoul of the Constitution as construed by the 
Supreme Court in the Truax case. 


Is Good Will Property ? 


The bill says further—and this is its principal attempt- 
ed contribution—that only tangible things, “land, goods, 
money or the product of labor or nature’”—shall be held 
to be property. This, I-fear, will seem to the courts noth- 
ing less than an attempt by legislation to alter an im- 
mutable truth of metaphysics. The usual ground of labor 
injunctions is to prevent irreparable injury, not to tangible 
property, but to the property right which the employer is 
supposed to have in his expectation of future profits—the 
goodwill of his business. Injunctions were not issued to 
protect good-will until 1868. But the conception of 
property as including good-will, though not venerable, 
There is, moreover, sense in it—e. g., 
in the case where one manufacturer destroys the goodwill 
of another by pirating his goods, labels or tradenames. 
The Truax case clearly includes goodwill as a kind of 
property for which a man may not constitutionally be de- 
prived of injunctive protection. No attempted legislative 
subtraction from the definition of property will be effective 
to modify the court’s construction of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Another provision of the bill attempts to make the em- 
ployer’s remedy at law in cases involving contracts of serv- 
ice exclusive of any remedy in equity by injunction. The 
point, of course, is to prevent injunctions forbidding labor 
organizers to induce employes to violate “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts of employment—injunctions such as that, for ex- 
ample, in the Hitchman case (245 U. S. 229). It is to 
be presumed, however, that the judiciary will regard the 
employer’s right to injunctive protection from interference 
with his contracts as highly as, in the Truax case, it re- 
garded his right to injunctive protection against tortious 
picketing. Contract rights have a clearer claim than good- 
will to be classed as property. It is hard to see how this 
provision can fail to be idle. 

The only provisions of the bill which seem to me to 
have a chance of limited vitality are those of Section 6— 
in substance that no injunction shall issue against picket- 
ing, congregating or persuading to quit. These pro- 
visions would not have their full face value. It would 
be easy for judges, as often in the past, to construe picket- 
ing, congregation and persuasion as intimidatory, or as de- 
prived of their prima facie innocence by a malicious purpose, 
and to say that the legislature cannot be presumed to 
have intended to license malice or coercion. But the pro- 
visions would probably be effectual to the extent of elimi- 
nating from injunctions express prohibitions of picketing 
and persuasion as such. 

That is not much. Yet it is doubtless with reason that 
employing interests have made a vigorous fight against the 
Illinois bill. Neither they nor the courts stand to profit 
from repeated nullification or avoidance of such measures. 

Watter NELLES 
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Under Which King, Bezonian? 


HALL we have a moral censorship of the press? 
Shall we print crime news? Shall we print pub- 
licity matter and propaganda in the news columns 
of our papers? 

These three problems are arousing the most serious in- 
terest among editors, sociologists, educators and _ public 
moralists. But they are treated as thrée separate puzzles; 
whereas, they are but aspects of one great question: shall 
our vehicles of public communication (newspaper, stage, 
movie, radio) give the people whatever they are interested 
in, and let them select what is good for them: or shall 
society try to construct some sort of sieve or strainer by 
which the matter judged anti-social is not offered free to 
a public of all ages and intelligence quotients? “Two schools 
of thought are growing up around these two ideas with 
respect to informing the public mind; and since these two 
schools are fighting all over the lot and probably will 
keep on fighting for a century or so, maybe it would help 
to ask what are they fighting over. 

The A La Carte School believes in survival by struggle. 
Let every idea, ideal, vision of art or hypothesis of science 
be flung into the arena. Let those survive that can. Give 
the public perfect freedom of choice, and let those of the 
public survive who can. The result will be the selection 
of the strong idea and the strong soul. The rest will go 
down in the mélée. It is the idea of the survival of the 
fit applied first to ideas, and second, to people who have 


to adapt themselves in the realm of mind and morals as 
the animal had to adapt in the realm of matter. This is 
the creed of the libertarian, the rebel artist, and strange 
bedfellow, the professional publicity man. 

The Table d’Hote School believes rather in conscious 
evolution through some vaguely defined plan and control. 
They want to substitute intelligence for struggle. They 
feel that we may be able to proceed more quickly and at 
a lower spiritual cost if we do not offer to the miscel- 
laneous public every aspect of sex from the beautiful to 
the pathologic, every report of crime regardless of the pos- 
sible effects on young and subnormal minds, every bit of 
propaganda by contending political, national and economic 
interests. “They have not made their case very clear as yet. 
They have not been able to establish very certain criteria 
as to precisely how much harm is done to people by sex 
plays, crime news, or multifarious propagandas. “They have 
scarcely any ideas of what is a healthy idea and what a 
vicious one. ‘They have no notion of what to substitute 
for the dangerous political censorship. But they have at 
least a logical conception that eugenics is a matter of mind 
as well of body, that pathogenic organisms lodge in the 
brain as well as the lungs, and that self-directed evolution 
of the race involves in some way the burden of protecting 
communication as well as water Swat and not depending 
on the ancient brutal way of Nature that developed im- 
munity by murdering the susceptible. 
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The libertarians and intelligenzia laugh at this as out- 
rageous bunk. But it may be that what they mean is that 
conscious evolution of the race is outrageous bunk. But 
let us at least state the problem clearly: Conscious evolu- 
tion is possible, or conscious evolution is not possible. Then, 
if we agree it is possible, or more modestly, worth trying, 
propose the second dilemma. Conscious evolution proceeds 
best when every idea is offered freely to everybody, or, 
when there is some selection either of the ideas to be 
offered, or the audiences to which they are given. 


Chicago Brings Gifts 


HE publication of the Social Service Series by the 

Graduate School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago is ua interesting and original 
contribution to teaching and research in this field. Al- 
though it is twenty-five years since the first experiment in 
establishing a school of philanthropy was made, these vol- 
umes are almost the first actual transcripts of case records 
to be published for the use of such schools, and they have 
received an enthusiastic welcome from social workers as 
well as teachers of social work. Mary E. Richmond’s 
interesting cases published in the Charity Organization 
Bulletin are not overlooked; but these cases were privately 
printed, cannot be purchased, and are not in libraries. 

James H. Tufts in his report on Professional Edu- 
cation for Social Work called attention to the “general 
complaint of the lack of sufficient source material in form 
which is most desirable for critical teaching and which can 
be placed in the hands’ of all students.” Professor Tufts’ 
report went even further and expressed confidence that 
ultimately the schools themselves would meet. this need 
and added: ‘‘Publication of such material is an illustration 
of what had been previously referred to as one of the two 
great functions of the professional school; namely, raising 
the standard of the profession through research and pub- 
lication.” The present series is a fine attempt on the part 
of one of the oldest of the schools to help to meet this need. 

This material also holds significance for scholars in the 
social sciences. A reviewer in the Harvard Law Review 
speaks of the social case récords in Immigration by Edith 
Abbott as a “novel and striking collection” and adds “no 
one would wish to miss them in their original form. In 
the hands of the social service teacher these cases can un- 
doubtedly be made to yield lessons which the untrained 
reader cannot fully estimate; the student of administrative 
law naturally scans them with a view to gleaning material 
for his own purpose.” 

An economist reviewing the same volume in the Journal 
of Political Economy predicts, on the basis of the material 
already published, that “the series will be a distinguished 
success.” 

In addition to the two volumes already issued,* another 
volume in the document series, Historical 
Aspects of the Immigration Problem, is already in press; 
and other volumes nearing completion include Public Wel- 
fare Administration (2 volumes), History of English and 
American Philanthropy (2 volumes), The State and the 


immigration 


*FAMILY WELFARE WORK IN A METROPOLITAN COMMUN- 
ITY, by Sophonisba Breckenridge... University of Chicago Press. 938 pp. 
Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


IMMIGRATION, by Edith Abbott. 
pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
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Child (documents and case records), a treatise on socia) 
statistics and a history of immigration legislation. "These 
ten volumes are the result of the long experience of the twa 
editors in attempting to establish in the social service field 
a graduate curriculum broad in scope and scientific im 
method. The contribution of Julius Rosenwald, a trustee 
of the University of Chicago and long a trustee of the old 
School of Civics, in helping to meet the initial cost of pub- ! 
lishing the series, was a fundamental service as have been | 
his many other gifts to pioneer work in education. ; 

Ever since the Russell Sage Foundation’s first grant 


(in 1907-08) to the old Chicago School of Civics, the 


school has laid special emphasis on social research, in thé 
belief that the training of students for social statistical 
work could be best carried on through real investigations. 
in the great laboratory of Chicago rather than in an arti- 
ficial» academic laboratory. During the past two years 
through the facilities provided by the organization of the 
Local Community Research Committee at the University 
of Chicago, the social research program has been greatly 
enlarged. In cooperation with this committee which con- 
sists of representatives of the various social science depart- 
ments and the School of Social Service Administration, the — 


Studies of population and housing conditions in Chicago 


begun by students at the old School of Civics are being 
completed and the accumulated material finally prepared — 
for publication. In addition graduate students of the school 
have also been engaged during the past year on the follow- 
ing local community studies: 


Street Begging in Chicago; a ‘study carried on in cooperation 
with the Wieboldt Foundation of Chicago; 

A Study of the Intake of the Juvenile Detention Home of 
Cook County; a statistical inquiry made at the request of the 
Citizens’ Committee because of the serious situation in the 
Home where the number of children received increased almost 
one hundred per cent in twelve months; 

Housing Conditions in the Upper Federal Street District; 
an inquiry in one of the crowded negro quarters undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Commissioner of Public Welfare and 
in cooperation with the Department; 

The Administration of the Illinois Child Labor Laws; a 
series of child labor studies including the employment in the 
Cook County Truck Gardens, and a special study of the 
children refused work permits because of physical defects; 

The Adoption Laws and Their Administration in Illinois; 


A Study of the Administration of the Laws Relating to the 
Insane. 


A Study of Family Budgets and Standards of Living in 
Chicago, in cooperation with the departments of political econ- 
omy and sociology and the Council of Social Agencies. 

The publication of this series is a fitting conclusion of 
the experiment by one of our great coeducational universities 
in attempting to place education for social work on a 
plane with its other graduate professional schools. This 
year brings to a close the five-year experimental period of 
the School of Social Service Administration for which a 
group of trustees of the old Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy provided the five year’s budget. During the 
first year of the university connection the school enrolled 
45 graduate students and 28 undergraduates. During the 
present year, there have been 90 graduate students, 35 
undergraduates, and 90 students from other departments of 
the university. It is a real recognition of the rising pro- 
fessional standards in the field of social work that the 
president and trustees of the University of Chicago have 
decided that the school shall go forward as a permanent 
part of the graduate work of the university. 
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Utopia a la Mode 


THE SUPER-CITY, by Robert R. Kern. 
George Washington University. 349 pp. 
Survey. 


Published by the author. 
Price $2.00 postpaid of The 


URELY our present-day cities in their haphazard 

sordidness do scant justice to our boasted progress in 
method and invention available to the modern city builder. 
Professor Robert Kern has here undertaken a serious and 
utopian effort to show how we should take advantage of 
our opportunities and knowledge present and potential to 
build a city which will be convenient, comfortable, free 
from danger and disease. He concerns himself very little 
with how we are to adjust humanity to make this accom- 
plishment possible, or to appreciate and enjoy its results. 
The “super-city” is to be brought about by efficient and 
orderly planning: if the city as a whole, and each detail, 
is properly planned, the result will be a perfectly har- 
monious, completely appointed community in which life will 
apparently correspond to that enjoyed by a guest in the 
finest hotels or largest ocean liners. 

That certainty of success is very real to the author 
is shown by the minute way in which each of our daily 
needs is cared for, and by an appeal for members and funds 
with which to start at once upon a cruise to the modern 
Atlantis. In his description of the ““New City” the author 
has incorporated every principle and idea for city planning 
—domestic service, education, mechanical improvement 
even to certain physical aspects of the English garden city 
such as the farm belt with the resultant conservation of 
leisure. The whole is embellished with an appropriate but 
amusing terminology. The resiances are many-storied 
dwellings with unstinted sunlight, on garden courts, with 
service and trafic hidden away. The servisorium is an 
adjoining area where daily needs such as eating, social inter- 
course, education and recreation are met. A second section 
is the city center for commerce and business; a third serves 
the industries. 

His treatment of public utilities may seem fantastic, yet 
we commend his departure from the usual unimaginative 
methods of many of his contemporaries. In fact if his 
picture had been confined to a complete physical city plan, 
we might have overlooked the little details of compensatory 
economics which are unconvincing doubtless because of our 
bad habit of being practical. We would, however, expect 
a social economist to offer a scheme of sociology, if he at- 
tempts one, reasonably commensurate with the technical 
picture. He might, for example, have developed the idea 
that the beneficiaries of all this beauty and convenience are 
expected in turn to contribute other services to the com- 
munity than the mere development of its literary and dra- 
matic resources. We get the suspicion that the upper crust 
of society in this “super-city” has, in some obscure manner, 
paid in advance for passage and that its members wander 
about the beautiful decks and salons of a city floating in 
space while the chief engineer and captain on the bridge run 
smoothly forward to serve their least desire. There is 
no clear suggestion as in the true English garden city (with 
its workers released from tiresome and wasteful journeyings 
and useless non-productive operations) that such ease and 
pleasantness can only be developed upon a practical plan 
of mutual service in which each plays an integral part. 

We find difficulty in following the author in his 
“Finances” and “Commercial Facilities’ of the new city. 
We are lead into very novel and interesting speculations 
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but never feel that they have been carried to logical con- 
clusions. We subscribe enthusiastically to the truth that 
the present city supports innumerable overlapping and 
wasteful practices. “The general opinion of our time is 
turning from the idea that we should create opportunities 
for conducting business irrespective of whether there is 
need for them or not. It creates too much useless ex- 
pense.” ‘The author believes that the “realtor” is largely 
useless, suggesting that several hundred real estate offices 
that now perform a more or less wasteful service in an 
entirely wasteful way will disappear in his Utopia, and 
their real functions be taken over by highly trained clerks in 
a card reference bureau. We wonder whether the 390 of 
the original now useless 400 realtors will make better dra- 
matic directors or culinary managers, or will they be among 
those who dine and dance above decks? 

If we are insufficiently impressed with the complete logic 
and practicability of the social order here outlined, there 
yet remains a wealth -of suggestion and reasonableness to 
interest and compensate the reader. 

Henry WRIGHT 


Citizens of Business 


A MERCHANT’S HORIZON, by A. Lincoln Filene. 


Houghton Mifflin. 
266 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE Filene Cooperative Association, though contempo- 
4 rary, is already a classic—one of our most successful 
experiments in representative government in business. It 
has been described and analyzed and criticized in the daily 
and labor press, in technical journals, and treated in books. 
What, however, has not hitherto received adequate presenta- 
tion is the animating purpose which led Lincoln Filene and 
his brother Edward and their partners to invent and foster 
the particular type of management—employe cooperation— 
which has made the Filene store in Boston a living demon- 
stration of the dynamic quality of democracy in America. 

Mr. Filene’s account of the inception, development, and 
manifold activities of the Cooperative Association is more 
comprehensive and authentic than its predecessors, and offers 
illuminating details not before printed. But not only for 
this reason should social workers and laymen in general read 
this book searchingly. Rather its contagious inspiration 
arises out of the intimate revelation of a great merchant’s 
faith in the fundamental rightness of the democratic ideal, 
and of the experiences upon which that faith is based. 

Mr. Filene holds the conviction “that the humanizing of 
all the devices of industry, mechanical, financial and mana- 
gerial, is going forward on a scale so large as to constitute 
the outstanding industrial advance of our times.” ‘To him 
this humanizing and liberalizing process is the essence, and 
a necessary consequence, of the transformation of democracy 
from a millenial aspiration into a controlling reality. 

For a long time [he writes] democracy in industry was 
vigorously preached as an ideal.... So many splendid ideals 
have a way of remaining ideals. Yet in the span of a genera- 
tion this ideal, once looked upon as unworkable, has pushed its 
way through the inertia that besets human natrre, and has be- 
come a serious thing. . . in practice to a growing number. Yet 
with all our efforts to liberalize our business, we may not yet 
have evolved a commercial institution of the employes, for the 
employes, by the employes; yet to my mind this trend toward 
less arbitrary and more democratic practices, even in the little 
distance it has traveled thus far, is the striking social change 
of our time, and one of the most important. If this beginning 


had nothing else to make it important, it would be important 
still, for the further advances which it foreshadows. 
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The Training School for 

210 West 91st Street, New York City 

(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish Social 
Service) 

Offers a course of fifteen months of graduate study and 
field work in preparation for Jewish social work. 
Several tuition scholarships of $250 and maintenance fellow- 
ships of $1500 are available. 
The national backing of the School assures successful 
placement of graduates. 
The Catalogue will be sent «> request. 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


Five weeks Summer Term at Camp Gray, Saugatuck, 
Michigan 
New Finnish Gymnastics for women, athletics, swimming, 
dramatics, games, folk dancing, and other courses. 


Write for Catalog 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
800 South Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


Our Sick Are of Any Creed 


and come from all over the United States, and are of all 
nationalities, including Chinese, an Icelander, and an In- 
dian, etc., because the care of cancerous poor WITHOUT 
PAY is not strictly found anywhere but in Rosary Hill 
Home, Hawthorne, N. Y., and St. Rose Free Home, 71 
Jackson Street, New York, in charge of the Servants of 
Relief for Incurable Cancer. 


We Beg Earnestly for a Large Representative Fire Proof 
Home, Which Is Now Half Subscribed For. 


MOTHER M. ALPHONSA LATHROP, 
Superior and Treasurer, 


Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, Westchester Co. N. Y. 


The Greatest Reform in the World 


This booklet proposes to tax property at its rental value— 
less an exemption equal to interest and depreciation for im- 
provements. . 

Quite naturally, when there is such a tax, property will 
always be worth just what the improvements are worth. 

Unimproved property will then really be worth nothing, 
and may be bought for about nothing, or at merely nominal 
srices. 

: Thus, for all practical purposes, persons wishing to use 
undeveloped property or vacant land, may henceforth 
acquire it free of charge. 

The consequences of that reach far. 


One Dollar MILNER GIBSON Libby, Mont- 


HE UNPRINTABLE TEXT BOO 


A handy pamphlet reprint of a stim- 
ulating article by Prof. Joseph K. 
Hart, Editor of The Survey's Edu- 
Free to teachers 
To others, 10 cents. 


cation Department. 


on request. 
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The type of company union or works council ef which th 
Filene Cooperative Association is an unusually vigorous ex 
ample, is often given the pickle-eyed squint by social radical: 
and trade unionists, who suspect that it is benevolent, fu 
tile, autocratic, in spite of its democratic appearance. Mr 
Filene quotes the skeptic: 

Whenever you please you can wipe every bit of it from your 
books. You would be sure to do that in case some group o: 
clever people put their heads together and plotted to use yous 


scheme for taking your business away from you. And there 
would be no comeback. If you tore up your covenants and took 


.your disbursements back again either to save yourself, or of 


your own free choice, not one of your employes could recove1 
from you before a court of law. Naturally you run no risk! 

No court of law, Mr. Filene concedes, might be able tc 
take him to task. But he asks what about the court of public 
opinion? What about the court of employes and their views: 
“Those who had poured forth their energies,” he declares. 
“in answer to our encouragement would leave us. Any spirit. 
ed person would do that. Our organization would go te 
pieces. While we were rebuilding it, even on the old auto- 
cratic lines, our business might, indeed, be taken away, from 
us, but by our competitors.” 

If, Mr. Filene observes, our great business enterprises are 
to endure, like the political state they are coming more and 
more to resemble, they can no longer be handed down from 
one possessor to another like so much inherited personal pro- 
perty. “A business is a living thing, and to last it must be 
able to renew itself from within.” 

That is the point of view, the vision inspiring the develop- 
ment of the Filene Cooperative Association, which regards 
employes not as detached individuals, but as citizens of the 
enterprise. 

It has made the Cooperative Association, not only an in- 
strument for the promotion of democratic government but, 
even more, a school of citizenship. For “business itself is a 
school, a working laboratory; certainly business has now 
much more than ‘business’ to teach as the schools sce for 
themselves when they come to business establishments to 
learn.” 

What of the trade union contention, made with consider- 
able force of logic, that no group of workers can really be 
independent and secure in their independence unless they 
have ground of their own to stand on outside of the estab- 
lishment from which they can meet the employer on terms 
of equality? Mr. Filene’s answer to this query is not the 
stock, contentious and, therefore, unconvincing answer. He 
believes that the shop council movement is going to help the 
great labor organizations into a constructive position. “Thus 
far, unionism has been largely and necessarily a defensive 
movement, a retaliation against industrial autocracy. With 
the fading of that autocracy, and with the opening channels 
for cooperation, unionism will have to develop a leadership 
and a program as good, at least,” and as well thought out 
as that of the works council movement. He admits that 
business is still too dynastic ; on the other hand, he stresses the 
fact that neither the labor press of the country nor the 
voice of the leaders has as yet presented any program of na- 
tional scope embracing the nation-wide needs and desires of 
American labor. “The columns of the labor journals are 
devoted to grievances, or they exult over ‘victories’ here and 
there.” But American labor, he believes, is on the way to 
self-expression. “Events are working toward the creation of 
a spirit and a leadership in unionism which it would profit 
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is all to watch and to assist as we can.” For he recognizes 
rade unionism as “largely an assertion of this dignity that 
abor craves.” And not the least of the values, which he 
inds in such organizations as the Filene Cooperative Asso- 
jation, is that together with other works councils it is one 
f the forces at work in shaping trade unions from defensive 
nto constructive agencies. 

“T have no thought,” says Mr. Filene, “of offering a ma- 
jual of instructions or an infallible guide to others... . 
[here is only this that my associates and | know now and 
“now positively, having learned it from life itself. If con- 
ccience is to count then the effort to democratize business 
nust go on. . Others may call it what they please: 
jemocracy in the germ it seems to me, important enough in 
tself, but most important of all in the human betterments 
t seems certainly to foreshadow.” 

Ropert W. BRUERE 


The New Schools And Health 


IEALTH EDUCATION, A program for Public Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions. Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education. Published by National Education Association. 164 pp. 
Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE report of the Joint Committee on Health prob- 

lems is a valuable publication, first, to stimulate the 
teacher to a more comprehensive vision of what constitutes 
health; second, as a source of data very difficult for the 
individual teacher to collect; and third, in providing a 
comprehensive bibliography on the subject, which makes 
this report an index for reference work. 

The mazes of interaction, conscious or unconscious, be- 
tween the body and the rational and irrational factors of 
the mind make this subject as vast and intricate as life 
itself. For this reason it is worth while to make ourselves 
as conscious of and articulate about its various aspects as 
possible. For this reason also the experimental school would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to codify the subject or 
to use a program in health instruction. To our minds the 
abandonment of teaching a new moral code has not re- 
duced the moral influence of the school, but has greatly 
augmented moral consciousness, We must constantly call 
into question the right and wrong of behavior with a fre- 
quent thrashing out of its values in discussion on the part 
of pupils and teachers. So we believe that these integral 
experiences of the organism, its health, its very life cannot 
be taught by curriculum. For example, many children from 
modern ambitious homes ought to hear less of diet, vita- 
mines, nervousness, et cetera in order to become healthy. 
Other types ought to be encouraged to cease from what 
appears on the surface to be wholesome activity in order 
to find their own inner existence. To some children it is 
a positive poison to be “cheerful” when they need to let 
some of their natural wholesome rebellion against conyen- 
tional patterns of good behavior flow out until they are 
clear enough of resistances to have some spirit of their own. 
Individual help is needed constantly for the up-building of 
physical, mental and moral health and the Experimental 
School knows that “what is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison” and that personal supervision and education for 
health must be given frequently and spontaneously, either 
to the individual or to the group. The “health conscious” 
teacher, the one who lives vitally will teach health at every 
turn in the road; but perhaps not by great elaboration of 
information. If he is not health conscious he will never 
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City Church CHork 


iT YOU are the Pastor of a City Church or a woman 

staff worker in a City Parish, facing difficult 
situations, you will find help studying common problems 
together with other workers in the FOURTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE ON CITY CHURCH WORK, organized 
in cooperation with an interdenominational advisory 
committee, to be held June 2nd to 12th at UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


Intensive study by group discussion under experienced 
leaders. Lectures by prominent pastors and social workers. 
Visits to labor headquarters and other centers of interest. 


For full information address 
Pror.’ GAYLORD S. WHITE 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York City 


UNION 


Broadway at 120th Street 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
in 


Medical Social Service 
Miss Kate McMahon, Director 


Psychiatric Social Service 
Miss Suzie L. Lyons, Director 


Children’s Work 


Miss Katharine P. Hewins, Director 


A Course in Psychiatric Social Work for Family 
Social Workers 


July 8 to August 19 
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Fall Courses in Children’s Work, Family Welfare, Medical Social 


Service, Psychiatric Social Service, 


Service. 


Address The Director, 


Massachusetts. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Community Work, Public 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, ta, 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Wort, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social 


Organization. 


Field work training under professional executives. 


Paychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given in conjunction with the Social Service Department 


of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 


the two years’ course. 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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To the college student looking forward 
to a professional career which offers 
opportunities for social ministries co- 
ordinated with, yet apart from the 
fields of medicine, education, law and 
theology --- the field of social 
work may present a_ distinct call. 
Complete information about the 
courses offered in prepara- 
tion for this new 
profession will 
be sent upon 
request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


School of Nursing 


offers a twenty-eight months course 
in nursing leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Nursing for students 
who present two or more years of 
approved college woik. Intensive 
graduate courses are offered in 
pediatrics and the various branches 
of medical and surgical nursing. 
The facilities for instruction in- 
clude the Yale School of Medicine, 
the Graduate School, the New 
Haven Hospital, the University 
Clinic, and the New Haven Visit- 
ing Nurse Service. 


Full information may be obtained through the 
Dean, Yale University School of Nursing, 330 
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teach it, be he ever so well equipped with a program anc 
the technique to use it. : 

We are in direct accord with the Joint Committee ir 
the belief that the very young child can be taught the 
elements of physiology including reproduction. Childrer 
are enthusiastic to know about their bodies and amazingly 
simple in their questions and responses toward how life be 
gins and works and in early answers to these questions lies 
often the basis of emotional stability and sound health. Bui 
here again we believe that the need of the individual child 
or the group should dictate the work given and that a 


special program cannot fill their needs. 


And even as we believe that the health work in the 
lower groups of the Experimental School should be spon- 
taneous and apparently incidental (which is not another 
way of saying sketchy and superficial), so we believe that 
high school and normal courses are not complete without 
definite and detailed work in physiology, biology and hy- 
giene. “Teachers of Health either through incidental meth- 
ods or courses of study will find this compilation of material 
valuable to amplify their subject matter and stimulate their 
imagination as to lines along which they may create and 
present their work. Naomi HoweE.is 


The Walden School 


THE RUN OF THESHELVES 


Books are listed here as received. Many of 


those mentioned by name only in the classt- 
fied sections below will be reviewed later. 


Foreign and International Affairs / 


SYLLABUS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, by Parker 
thei Moon. Macmillan. 280 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of The 
urvey. 


OWING to the immense amount of publication in the field 
of international relations within recent years, there has been 
urgent need of a trustworthy topical and bibliographical guide. 
Such may now be found in Professor Moon’s syllabus issued 
by the Institute of International Education. The purpose was 
to publish, if possible, a “syllabus and bibliography on inter- 
national relations which because of its adequacy, accuracy and 
objectivity, would command the approval not only of college 
teachers but of the public in general and might result in its 
being used not only by college classes but also by forums, 
women’s clubs, labor unions and other organizations.” On the 
whole this result has been achieved. It might be possible to 
criticise in details. The reviewer regrets that he has been 
unable to find a section devoted to what he would call Com- 
mon vs. Conflicting Interests of States. But the work is well 
done. It appears to be accurate, it is impartial and compre- 
hensive, and international relations are viewed as a whole. 
The syllabus might be adapted to almost any purpose of read- 
ing, study or instruction. The outline, suggestions and refer- 
ences will prove invaluable to the general reader as well as 
to the special student. It is adapted to larger or shorter 
courses, whether of a special or general nature undertaken by 
groups or individuals. So, for example, it would be possible 
to use it as the basis for courses on Nationalism, Imperialism 
and World Politics, the History of International Relations, 
Economic Problems of International Relations, or Interna- 
tional Organization. We await impatiently the publication of 
the promised companion volume on Imperialism and World 
Problems. Amos S. HERSHEY 
Indiana University 
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RECONSTRUCTION, by J. D. Whelpley. Fund & Wagnalls Co. 383 
pp.- Price $3.50 postpaid, of The Survey. 

THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN AMERICA, by Association Press. 360 
pp. Proce $1.75 No Suess ght The Survey. 

TURCO- EGYPTIAN. QUESTION IN THE RELATIONS OF ING- 
LAND, FRANCE AND RUSSIA, 1832-1841—2 volumes, by Frederick 
Stanley Rodkey. University of Illinois. 274 bp. Price $1.00 each 
volume postpaid of The Survey. 

THE BOLSHEVIK MYTH, by C Alerangen Berkman. 


Boni & Liveright. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


Industry and Economics 


THE LABOR SPY, by Sidney Howard. Republic Publishing Co. 
: 199 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

EVERY real American should read these revelations on the 
industrial spy system in our midst. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing and convincing, based upon the actual reports of “opera- 
tives” and the letters and activities of the detective agencies who 
deal in this subterranean espionage. When about one-quarter 
of the present material appeared in the New Republic in 1921, 
such public indignation resulted that thirty thousand pamphlet 
reprints were needed to meet the demand. Now two years 
more of research by Mr. Howard and his collaborator, Robert 
Dunn, under the auspices of the Cabot Fund for Industrial 
Research have resulted in new and alarming evidence of the 
scope of the “profession.” The moral of this disconcerting 
volume is not, we think, in what Mr. Howard proposes—the 
enactment of the recommendations of the Industrial Relations 
Commission of 1915 restraining the use of armed guards, the 
shipment of armaments (cannon and machine guns), the assump- 
tion by the state of its real duty to police strike territory, and 
“the regulation or prohibition of private detective agencies, 
private employment agencies, ‘engineering bureaus,’ etc.” ‘These 
would help, but will they change ideas of the people? You 
cannot police spying if there is no hatred of the very thought 
of the thing. We even have ‘athletic spies’ who try to break 
into the football rehearsals of rival colleges and we have the 
nauseous institution of ‘secret practice. The question is: What 
sort of a people are we getting to be who tolerate spies, agents 
provocateurs, “plants,” “frame-ups,’ the double-cross, and 
every form of insidious treachery and dishonorable intrigue. 
Industrial spying is so rotten it could flourish only in a fetid 
atmosphere. The employer mistrusts his workmen, the detec- 
tive agency preys on this distrust, the operative has to create 
what does not exist to prolong his job, and even at the end 
he may work in with the strikers, and take money with both 
hands. ‘These relations are not in last analysis legal. ‘They 
are ethical. Whatever permanent remedy is possible must come 
from uprooting the materialistic philosophy and reestablishing 
personal character. L. W. 


PROTECTIVE LABOR LEGISLATION, by Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 467 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
by Walter Greenwood Beach. Houghton Mifflin Co. 369 pp. Price $2.25 
postpaid of The Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL OWNERSHIP, by Robert S. Brookings. Macmillan Co. 
105 pp. Price $1.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE SETTLEMENTS, by Herbert Feis. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 452 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

WAGES AND HOURS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY, by National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 199 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS CYCLES, by Maurice B. 
eee Houghton Mifflin Co. 206 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The 


rite QUEST OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE, by W. M. Clow. Hodder & 
Stoughton, Ltd. 300 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN BUREAU, by W. Stull Holt. The Johns 

_ Hopkins Press. 160 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

ve RELATION OF WEALTH TO WELFARE, by Wiliam A. Rob- 
son. The Macmillan Co. 176 pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 

TAX BURDENS AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. National Industrial 
Conference Board. 70 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE TAX PROBLEM IN WEST VIRGINIA. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 235 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

CHILD LABOR, Selected articles on, Compiled by Julia E, Johnson. H. 
W. Wilson Company. 371 pp. Price $2.40 postpaid of The Survey. 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES: Their Purpose, Structure and 
Methods, by Shelby M. Harrison and Associates. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 685 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY IN ENGLAND, by Witt Bowden, 
Company. 343 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

GERMAN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, by Archibald H. D ceccador 

Holt & Co. 254 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
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Smith College School 
for Social Work 


The Smith College School for Social Work operates 
in two successive summers separated by a period of 
nine months of intensive field work during which each 
student gives her full time to some social agency. 

The School emphasizes the application of modern 
social psychiatry and the psychiatric point of view in 
preparation for case work in psychopathic hospitals, 
medical hospitals, child guidance and child habit 
clinics, schools, Juvenile Courts, and other fields of 
social work. 

A summer course of eight weeks is open to ex- 
perienced social workers. This course is designed for 
workers who wish to increase their theoretical knowl- 
edge, to study recent developments in the field of 
social work, and to obtain a fresh point of view in 
regard to problems of personality and the possibility 
of individual adjustments through a knowledge of 
psychiatry and the-new psychology. 

On May first there were ten vacancies for this 
course. 

A six weeks’ course is open to teachers and 
school deans. The course consists of a special semi- 
nar conducted by an experienced dean, together with 
lectures, discussions, and seminars leading to an un- 
derstanding of problems of personality and behavior. 

On May first there were ten vacancies for the 
Course for School Deans. 


For information and catalogue address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


Welfare Federation 


and 


Community Chest Administration 


A six weeks intensive course of instruction in the 
above subject will be given at 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Six Weeks 


June 22—July 31, 1925 


Class limited to twenty; Instructors will be four of 
the leading Federation executives of the country. 
For further information, write to 


American Ass’n for Community 
Organization 


215 Fourth Ave. New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Marie Stopes 


To tHe Epiror: Your letter gives me an opportunity to 
draw attention to a paragraph in a recent article by Mrs. 
Gertrude Pinchot which might almost be considered libellous. 
The article was published on March 15. Mrs. Pinchot writes 
“Marie Stopes, Ph.D., is an authority on coal,” and goes on 
to say that she has written a book with “‘a very definite bias.” 
I hold no brief for Mrs. Stopes though I think her book 
easily the best that has been written on the subject of birth 
control. But why should Mrs. Pinchot, Dr. Dickinson and 
Dr. Dorothy Bocker all persist in pretending that she is not 
a biologist and at least as good an authority on this subject 
as themselves. The fact is that she is not only a Ph.D. but 
also a D.Sc. and has taught biology to budding medicos even 
if she has no medical degree. Her book is commended by 
leading physiologists and public health men in her own country. 
I hope that you will in future try to avoid the reflection of 
the petty prejudice which her success as a writer seems to have 
aroused in some of my colleagues! 

Director Medical Department 

Antioch College 


J. Rosstyn Earp, M.D. 


In Reply 


In a book that is the most conspicuous that has been writ- 
ten on contraception, and one that is in very many ways the 
best, it is hardly “libellous” or “petty prejudice” to ask for 
a scientific attitude of mind rather than a special plea for a 
particular device, when the author is a scientist, a biologist, and 
a teacher of “budding medicos.” 

Dr. Stopes with a clinic run by midwives can hardly claim 
authority “at least as good” as that of a doctor with excellent 
gynecological training such as Dr. Bocker with her long series 
of picked, recorded cases. Nor would Dr. Stopes’ claim rank 
with one of the seniors in American gynecology who has thou- 
sands of case histories, some covering thirty years, and many 
followed up as no other series has been followed. All credit 
to the courage of pioneer and reformer. There is so much 
credit that one need not lay too much stress on errors in 
method that have estranged the medical profession as a whole, 
and have prevented any well-known British gynecologist or ob- 
stetrician or urologist from advising or assisting that move- 
ment. 

The rapid change in the attitude of the public here is shown 
by comparison with the prison sentences of 1916, the police 
attack on the meetings of 1921, and the thirteen sessions of the 
recent International Conference. The leading biologists and 
others as speakers, the notable audiences, the press notices, 
the decorum and importance, made a new record. The dig- 
nity and moderation of Mrs. Sanger and her readiness to act 
upon suggestions from the medical profession must disarm 
most of the previous criticism and objection. It is to be hoped 
that the same progress occurs in England. 

Rosert L, DickINson, 

Secretary Committee on Maternal Health 

New York 


M.D. 


Chicago Schools Limit Drives 
To tHE Eniror: The editorial on page 78 of the April 15 
issue of The Survey with regard to drives on public schools is 
extremely interesting. 
You are not quite fair to Chicago however in your discussion 
of the matter, because I think Chicago is the first city in 


_ discontent. 
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the country to meet this situation and make an effort to solv» 
it. More than a hundred different organizations have askee 
for an opportunity to spread their propaganda (all of it good 

in the schools of Chicago, but upon the recommendation o- 


_the superintendent of schools, the Board of Education by “— 


animous vote prior to the beginning of the present schoo 
year decided to limit these participations to six. This allowee) 
them to be planned for in advance and they were thus made 
a part of the school program to the benefit of the schools and 
the causes themselves. C. M. MoprerweELi 


President, Board of Education, 
Chicago 


Up and Down the Liberty Pole 


To THE Eptror: Charities came in my mail years ago; 
later Charities and Commons. Then The Survey. There were 
intervals in between when I grew dissatisfied with teachings off 
Once more I tried The Survey two years ago but 
soon I did not care to see it further. Why? 

You, the editor, are a smart man. Your mind is alert anil 
you have made a profession of “progress.” But I say, what 
kind of progress? Is it permanent and constructive or is it 
that which after sinking to the autocracy of brawn must re~ 
generate through vast pools of blood to brain control more 
autocratic than now? | 

Will I subscribe again? Only if The Survey program is con- 
servative and constructive and not “liberal.” The Negroes are 
inferiors and, with their peers of other colors, can be helped but 
not by the efforts of The Survey of the past or through the 
influence of such intellectual Negro leaders as met in Carnegie 
Hall two years ago. They preached social equality, dissatis- 
faction and revolt. The Survey is interested in the Negro but, 
with revolution (rather than evolution) what can the Negro 
anywhere gain? The best answer is to study what the Negro 
has done when started off under favorable circumstances; say 
in Liberia; or in Haiti as pictured in the Geographic in 1921. 
It is not encouraging reading. What have they been able to 
do with the Northern equalities of four generations? 

Tremendous responsibility rests on the shoulders of “Prog- 
ress” and personally I feel in addition to the above this per- 
sonified class should study well Stoddard’s Revolt Against 
Civilization. “Progressives” are preparing the millions of 
descendants of C, C—, D, and D—, European peasants, not to 
mention inferiors of American descent, altogether totalling a 
very respectable proportion of the population, for a babbling 
revolt. Ultimately, i.e., after prolonged agitation by The Sur- 
vey group, such may prove a temporary success but “Brawn” 
can never control “Brains” over long periods and the ultimate 
settlement both ways, downward in Bolshevist excess and back 
again, must be through Blood. 

Is there no way out? Yes, relatively and by evolution, but 
not through preaching direct or quick result or equal progress 
for all as does The Survey. I write this simply to let you know 
that one individual, at least, being a doctor, is out of sympathy 
and wants to have nothing whatever to do with anything that 
breeds suffering. 

Perhaps no one’s words can enlarge the horizon of the 
Professional Social Reformer any more than it can the belief of 
a Fanatic Prohibitionist; this may be untrue at times but com- 
monly logic tight compartments prevent. But at any rate I 
feel a certain satisfaction in letting you know some people are 
watching Survey movements and those of the Survey group with 
apprehension. Some may even have gone so far as to plan in 
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entative way a reactionary movement. Did you ever see 
e Birth of a Nation depicting revolution with its evidence 
f action and reaction? With Survey successful, shifting scenes 
vill be forced to reenact the tragedy elsewhere. Chicago has 
ad one glimpse; who will see the next scene; who the act and 
hen the whole tragedy? The Survey seems bound irrationally 
o have this all come about even though the result be pre- 
estined as hinted above and again as shown clearly in that 
xcellent volume The Rising Tide of Color. I say better 
tand for Superior Brains, Higher Birth Rate for A’s and 
volutionary progress in that Grandest of Countries, America, 
han for Darkest Africa, or similar state to be followed by 
Viongolia Supreme. 


The Wilgus Sanitarium, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Swney D. Witcus, M. D. 


Race Mixture 


To THE Epiror: Your March Negro number comes as quite 
1 mew departure for a magazine striving for nation-wide 
irculation. 

Those of us who have been reared with the Negroes have 
ittachment for them, at times very warm, even though we 
‘now them from every angle. 

My own recollection reaches back to the period during the 
var between the states, when as a young child I was largely 
inder the control of a faithful servant who had been born in 
ny mother’s family and was early assigned to her as her 
versonal maid, and went with her when she married and 
‘stablished her own home. 

When this maid, Delia, finally married, the ceremony being 
erformed in the home of her colored friend, my young sister 
ind I were present as interested witnesses. Just as the preacher 
was getting well started my little sister broke forth into an 
yutburst of sobbing and was joined by Delia, almost breaking 
ip the wedding. In my mother’s last illness she sent for this 
aithful servant-friend to nurse her, and it was she who closed 
ler eyes after death. 

When my mother’s will was read we found that Delia was 
‘emembered, and as executor the first check I drew was for her. 

As much as we held in esteem individual Negroes this esteem 
vas not of a character that would tolerate marriage with them, 
hough as we know now to our sorrow much illegitimate 
nixture occurred, While we slumbered this illegitimate mating 
vent on and on until we have now in Virginia many thousands 
§ white Negroes who until less than a year ago were quietly 
ind persistently passing over the line. Aroused. to the serious- 
less of the situation and the impending danger, the Virginia 
egislature in 1924 passed a “racial integrity” law defining a 
White person as one with no trace of other blood, forbidding 
he marriage of Whites and those with the least degree of 
nixture. 

As state registrar of births and deaths, marriages and 
livorces, my task of properly classifying our population as to 
olor began—a tremendous one. 

We soon found, however, that control the situation as we 
may, we are helpless, so long as nineteen northern states and 
he District of Columbia permit the free intermarriage of the 
‘aces. I therefore last October at the Detroit meeting of the 
American Public Health Association sounded a note of warn- 
ng by calling attention to the seriousness of the situation. This 
yaper, printed in the Journal, was copied in part in the Literary 
Digest of March 7. Complete reprints by request. 

Hundreds of letters from all parts of the country show that 
Virginia is not the only state aroused to the situation. Congress- 
nen and legislators haye asked what they may do to stem the 
ide of miscegenation. 

One of your articles describes the intermarriage of Negroes 
und Whites in New York city (page 681). 
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If you desire to do the correct thing for the Negro race join 
us in the effort to educate our young men as to the crime 
against the state and both White and colored races when they 
mix their blood with that of another totally opposite race. 
Inspire the Negroes themselves with the thought that the 
birth of mulatto children is a standing disgrace. The fact that 
many Negro females and particularly the near-White members 
of the race, willingly yield to the disgraceful proposals of 
lustful White men, is a stigma which on its face marks their 
illegitimate off-spring as undesirable additions to the White 
race. That in spite of the fact that such offspring may inherit 
from the father forceful qualities which combined possibly 
with good ones found in many Negroes, enable them to attain 
positions of prominence in various spheres of life. 

Why should a near-White individual of Negro-White birth 
be free from the stigma of illegitimacy while a White one goes 
through life with this as a burden and handicap, not only in 
social but in business life? Is it that in the former this is 
considered as natural and to be expected, while in the White 
race it is not? 


5 W. A. PLecxer, M.D.- 
State Registrar, Richmond, Va. 


Breaking Paths 


To THE Epiror: May I congratulate you on the Harlem 
number of the Survey Graphic. I think you have done a 
great service in making available so much information to 
students of the questions involved in large urban populations 
of Negroes. 

The increasing race consciousness of the Negro and his 
determined thrust upward, his increased power of expression, 
in business, in art, and in literature, the dramatic change from 
rural to city living on the part of such great number of them, 
all unite to make the Negro news in a very live sense. 

The Harlem Survey Graphic places at the disposal of in- 
quiring minds a lot of leads into the extraordinarily elusive 
field of happy race relations. 


New York L. HoL_itrncswortH Woop 


Objections to the Amendment 


To THE Epiror: I would ask your attention to a point or 
two forced upon me by reading Dr. Adler’s article on The 
Child Labor Panic. 

First. The pot calling the kettle black does not benefit any 
cause among thoughtful people. The propaganda in favor of 
the so-called Child Labor Amendment is of the most thorough 
and painstaking kind. 

Second. The proponents of the amendment make a serious 
mistake if they really believe that the opposition to the amend- 
ment in its present form is confined to or largely due to manu- 
facturing interests. 

I had discussed the matter with a number of people from 
various sections of the country, all of whom were opposed to 
the amendment in its present form, before any intimation had 
come to me that there was any particular interest being mani- 
fested. All were opposed to the exploitation of children, but 
were opposed to the amendment because: 

a) The states rights idea. 

b) It gives Congress the power to send deputies into the 
home, and judging by some of the legislation of the past 
few years Congress would be capable of doing just that 
fool thing. : 

c) Or, if “that is not the intention” of the amendment, then 
such power should not be included in its wording. 

The above is nothing new of course, but it is the thought of 

a good sized group of people who are in no way connected with 
manufacturing. 


Winter Park Florida H. B. Borce 
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LL ABOARD—that is, if you are 
Aaa the brilliant company of 
nurses already announced as delegates 
and members at the Congress of the In- 
ternational Council of Nurses, which is to 
be held in Helsingfors, Finland, July 20- 
25. Florence M. Johnson, director of 
nursing service of the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Cross is 
chairman of the transportation committee 
of the American Nurses’ Association for 
the conference. More than eighty nurses 
have booked passage for Helsingfors al- 
ready; the Caronia sails on July 8. 


WHEN THE NURSES are starting their 
meetings in Helsingfors, the gavel will be 
calling to order the first biennial meeting 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, to be held in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, July 20-27. The agenda lists 
pre-school education, kindergarten age, 
elementary and secondary schools, educa- 
tion of character, illiteracy, adult educa- 
tion, teachers’ training, world university 


and international relations. The Federa- 
tion was founded at San Francisco in 
1923. Details of the conference may be 


obtained from George C. Pringle, Edu- 
cational Institute, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


OTHER ITEMS for the serious European 
traveler (in addition to a list given in 
the issue of The Survey of February 1s, 
page 619, and the Industrial Welfare 
Congress in Flushing, Holland, announced 
in Shoptalk on March 15) are the Third 
International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, August 1-14; the Seventeenth In- 
ternational Esperanto Conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 3-7; and the First 
International Congress of Child Welfare, 
Geneva, August 24-28. For information 
apply, respectively, to I. A. Hawliczek, 


* are candidates for higher degrees. 


11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1; 
Bureau de |’Esperanto, 12 Boulevard du 
Theatre, Geneva, Switzerland; and the 
General Secretary, 4 Rue Massot, Geneva. 


THIRTY YEARS of Service—A Tribute 
to Homor Folks, is the title of a little 
pamphlet got out by the Committee on 
Arrangements of the testimonial luncheon 
given Mr. Folks at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Session of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in Washington in 
May, 1923. The booklet contains the ad- 
dresses on that occasion, and copies may 
be obtained from George A. Hastings, 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York city. It is seldom 
that a man’s work has so many facets 
as Mr. Folks’, and seldom that these have 
been more winningly presented by his 
friends while he is still very much “in 
the flesh.” ‘ 


THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL of 
Detroit, Michigan, is offering for the year 
1925-26, three fellowships for graduate 
study in the field of the psychology and 
education of the pre-school child. A 
preference will be given to students who 
Some 
universities, by special arrangement, are 
willing to accept work done at this school 
as part of the requirements for a higher 
degree. It is entirely possible to do ex- 
perimental work which will serve as the 
basis of a thesis for a degree. The fel- 
lowships pay $1,000 each. The facilities 
of the Merrill-Palmer School include two 
nursery centers; a psychological labor- 
atory; and a consultation center to which 
physicians, parents and _ social workers 
refer young children for diagnosis and 
advice. The school is equipped to offer 
excellent courses in the health and nutri- 
tion of young childhood, which may be 
taken as a minor by students specializing 
in psychology. Applications giving full 
particulars of the academic background 
and of previous professional experience, if 
the candidate has had experience in 
schools, clinics, or social agencies, should 
be mailed to the Merrill-Palmer School 
before the end of the present academic 
year. 


FRIENDS OF ROBERT A. WOODS 
will be glad to know that the Council of 
South End House at its last meeting elect- 
ed Albert J. Kennedy as acting head 
worker. Mr. Kennedy has not only been 
long associated with Mr. Woods in the 
work at South End House, but in the 
national field, the one as president, the 
other as secretary in the National Feder- 
ation of Settlements. Through their joint 
work South End House has long con- 
tributed to the statesmanship and _ self- 
knowledge of neighborhood work in a 
hundred centers; and it is a matter of 
congratulation that Mr. . Woods’ gifted 
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lieutenant will bring from the national 
field the inspiration of wide horizons to 
the South End. It was to this Boston 
neighborhood that Mr. Woods brought 
not only the technique and the dynamic 
social insight of London’s East End. 
Not the least of the values which Mr. 
Kennedy and his associates have to con- 
serve is that of an innovator in whom 
“courage, intelligence and moral vitality 
found their balance.” 


FRANK J. BRUNO, for many years sec- 
retary of the Family Welfare Society of 
Minneapolis, and professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, will become professor of applied 
sociology in Washington University next 
September in charge of the Training 
Courses for Social Work newly established 
to take the place of the Missouri School 
of Social Economy, which went out of 
existence last summer through the failure 
of the Missouri Legislature to make ap- 
propriation for its continuance as a 
branch of the Extension Department of 
the University of Missouri. 

Students will specialize in social service 
subjects in the last two years of their 
undergraduate curriculum and will be 
qualified upon graduation to enter actively 
into the employ of social service agencies. 
Courses in social service have already 
been established in the Extension De- 
partment of Washington University and 
will be given in the summer school next 
summer. Members of the faculty of 
Washington University and social workers 
of St. Louis will also be included as 
lecturers. 

Mr. Bruno’s experience in social work 
includes service as secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; assistant superintendent, Char- 
ity Organization Society, New York city; 
director of the Home Service Division, 
Northwestern Division American Red 
Cross, and president of the Minnesota 
State Conference of Social Work. He is 
a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
and of the Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 
He has made intensive studies of social 
case work in St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Denver, Colorado, each time at the re- 
quest of the Community Fund in these 
cities. 


MINNEAPOLIS is fortunate in having 
found an able successor to fill the gap 
which Mr. Bruno leaves behind him in 


the person of Joanna C, Colcord, who 


leaves her position as supervisor of the 
Charity Organization Society of New 
York city next September to become gen- 
eral secretary of the Family Welfare 
Association of Minneapolis. We haven't 
yet heard what on earth the C.O.S. is 
going to do. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY celebration of 
Brooklyn Neighborhood Association 
st heard Miss Randall’s amusing verses, 
d as part of the contribution of the 
siting Nurse Association of Brooklyn: 


How They Grew 


nee a little family livin’ in a slum— 
nown to any Agency? 
<change reports “Not one.” 


ama had a baby, just another son, 
N.A. gave bedside care, then there was 
one! 


nund the family had no clothes, not a 
single shoe, 

sgged ’em off Salvation Army, then there 
were two!! 


mily bank account was nil, called in B. 
OLR, 

hey gave temporary relief, then there 
were three!!! 


ipa had a nasty cough, he’d had it oft 
before, 

yard of Health sent him away, then there 
were four!!!! 


a had the baby weighed each week—he 
simply wouldn’t thrive, 

ie took him into the B.H.S., then there 
were five! !!!! 


hey put him on a formula, showed her 
how to fix, 

A.S. gave her the milk, then there were 
six! !!!!! 


hen Willie hit a trolley car, they thought 
he’d gone to Heaven! 

ished him to L.I.C.H., then there were 
seven! II!!! 1 


ttle Mabel went to school, almost always 
late, 

ruant officer paid a call, then there were 
eight! 111111! 


me gossips thot the kids neglected, said 
it was a crime, 

P.C.C. investigated, 
nine! !1!I!I!! 


then there were 


a sneaked the family out of town, no 
one knew just when, 

me said she did it purposely to prevent 
there being ten!!! !!!!!!! 


ELIZABETH RANDALL, R.N. 


RANCIS H. HILLER, formerly chief 
obation officer of the Juvenile Court of 
1arleston, West Virginia, has been ap- 
inted field secretary of the National 
‘obation Association. This position has 
en recently created and Mr. Hiller is 
e first to fill it. 


NOTHER HOP, SKIP AND JUMP in 
aff changes takes Paul Benjamin to 
juisville, Kentucky, as general secretary 

the Louisville Family Service Organ- 
ation in place of Linton B. Swift, whose 
ypointment as executive director of the 
merican Association for Organizing 
imily Social Work already has been an- 
unced on this page. For the past four 
onths Mr. Benjamin has been legislative 
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representative of the Public Charities As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT W. de FOREST, president of 
the Charity Organization Society, Survey 
Associates, the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was 
elected president of the new Welfare 
Council of New York city at the organi- 
zation meeting held late in April. The 
executive committee of the Council in- 
cludes as members: Homer Folks, chair- 
man; Cornelius N. Bliss, Allen T. Burns, 
Hon. Bird S. Coler, Robert W. de Forest, 
Henry J. Fisher, George J. Gillespie, Mrs, 
John M. Glenn, George J. Hecht, Darwin 
R. James, Rev. Robert F. Keegan, Joseph 
Keany, Frank J. Monaghan, James H. 
Post, Thomas J. Riley, Felix M. Warburg, 
and Dr. Linsly R. Williams. An equally 
impressive finance committee has been 
organized under the chairmanship of 
James H. Post. The executive committee 
was authorized to consider the appoint- 
ment of an executive officer and the es- 
tablishment of offices. It was announced 
that $50,000 had been contributed for the 
expenses of the first two years. The pur- 
pose of the Council ‘is to bring about a 
more systematic and scientific plan of 
cooperative work among the city’s two 
thousand private and public agencies, 
whose annual budgets in the aggregate 
exceed eighty million dollars. 


“GLORIFYING the New York Social 
Worker,” which opened March 30 for 
a single benefit performance at the audi- 
torium of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in New York, earned 
$1,350 for the Caroline Country Club, the 
social workers’ club in Hartsdale, New 
York. 

This will go toward the fund of $30,000 
for enlarging the club which is being 
raised among members and friends of so- 
cial work. The A. I. C. P. as trustees 
of the club property have pledged $1s5,- 
ooo conditional upon the securing of the 
rest, and Bailey Burritt, Homer Folks, 
Harry Hopkins, Edward Hochhauser, 
Kenneth Widdemer are some of those 
who, under the leadership of Clare Tous- 
ley, the president, are busy extracting the 
necessary gifts. The Follies was the con- 
tribution of some seventy-five people, cast 
and the committee. The audience included 
most of the social workers of New York 
and many “Board Members.” Perhaps 
the most amusing hit of the evening was 
the dialogue thrown on the screen by 
Better Times, wherein John Glenn re- 
gretted that he had only one wife to give 
to committees! Clare Tousley and Alice 
Buell repeated by request, with additions, 
the song and dance included in the Na- 
tional Conference Follies at Washington; 
the Henry Street nurses appeared in the 
High Stepping Blues; and the Westchester 
County Committee Children’s Committee, 
the National Child Labor Committee, the 
Brooklyn Neighborhoods Association, the 
students of the New York School, put on 
skits. The snappiest bit of the evening 
was the ballet and dance of the clerical 
staff of the Social Service Exchanges of 
New York and Brooklyn. While not ex- 
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actly outdoing Ziegfeld, the show led 
many of the audience to wish that social 
workers could raise their own budgets by 
just being funny. 

In addition to the Follies, a personal 
canvass for gifts to the building fund is 
going on and the executive committee 
hopes to have the goal in sight by the 
end of May. 


CATTARAUGUS COUNTY has lost its 
county health officer—the first in New 
York state—since Dr. Leverett D. Bristol 
who held that office for nearly three years, 
serving at the same time as director of 
the Cattaraugus Demonstration of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, has come to New 
York city to direct the third demonstration 
undertaken by the Fund, this time in the 
Bellevue-Yorkville district. His able suc- 
cessor in Cattaraugus County is Dr. Ste- 
phen A. Douglass, who for more than a 
year has been chief of the Bureau of 
Tuberculosis of the County Health De- 
partment and medical superintendent of 
the County Tuberculosis Hospital. 


BUT NOT ALL THE GOOD THINGS 
in the way of conferences are reserved 
for European travelers—despite the first 
paragraphs of page 258. There is, of 
course, the main circus with all its side 
shows in Denver, June 10-17; and the 
pleasant sequel offered by the National 
Tuberculosis Association for returning 
conferees and others in Minneapolis, June 
17-20. And almost right away, in 
Sacramento, May 25-28, there is the Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work; while 
for easterners there is the eleventh annual 
convention of Girl Scouts, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, May 18-24. A small select group 
of 150 will assemble at Chicago from 
June 22-26, at the invitation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for the annual con- 
ference on health education, called by the 
Health Education Division of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. Registra- 


tion for this meeting must be sent before 
June 1 to Emma Dolfinger, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York city. 


From Gir! Scouts, Inc. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE—President, Margaret 
Sanger, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Objects: To educate 
American public in the various aspects of the dangers of un- 
eontrolled procreation; to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly licensed physicians. 
Life membership $1.00; Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal! Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $5.00 includes ‘Rural 
America” (monthly bulletin) and Annual Conference Proceedings. 


AMERICAN HOME 
executive secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishes monthly Journal of Home Economics: office 
of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C.; of business man- 
ager, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Calli, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
rainate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevenete. Publication free on request. Annual membership 
ues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave.. 
New York. To promote g better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
eampaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, 
diryector. 130 EH. 22d Street, New York City. A league of chil- 
Gren’s agencies and institutions to secure improved standards 
and methods in their various fields of work. It also cooperates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, churches, fraternal 
orders and other civic groups to work out worth-while results in 
phases of child welfare in which they are interested. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
natlonal civic movement for promoting eitizenship threugh right 
use of leisure, It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS—156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Composed of 20 Protestant national women’s mission 
boards. Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 

Work among Farm and Cannery Migrants, Summer service for 
college students, Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 
Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, follow-up of New 

Americans, Raymond E. Cole, Executive. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 

AMERICA—Constituted by 28 Protestant communions. Rev. C. S. 

end and Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Secs.; 105 EB. 22d St., 
M6 


Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, Rev. W.M.Tippy, Sec’y; 
International Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, Sec’y; 
Church and Race Relations: Dr. G. B. Haynes, Sec’y. 


GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, 
New York. Girls and women working together to uphold Chris- 
tian standards of daily living in the home, in the business world, 


and in the community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with branches in 
44 states. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for ¢om- 
maunity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, norma]. Publishes ‘“‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems, J. HE. Gregg, principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 50 
Wast 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
foethods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher werk, and training for these and similar 
wervices; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabe! 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,034 local ¥. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 159 American secretaries 
at work in 48 eenters in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. Industrial, agricultural 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, ete. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10. $25 and $160, 
faclndes monthly bulletin, ‘“‘The American Child.” 


ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lita Bane, © 


to advance sound sex education; to combat . 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC. (est. 191) 
incorp. 1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). 
motes as its chief object the building of character in the childr 
of America through the harmonious development of their bodie® 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co-operation with othe 
organizations, to originate and disseminate educational materia 
in the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, slides, and insignis: 
Through its “Knighthood of Youth” it provides homes, schoo 
and church schools with a method of character training throu 
actual practice. Officers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Amos 
Prescott, Treas.; Charles F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.= 
Dr. William H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles P. Emer: 
son, president; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical diector; Dr 
Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Beers, secre 
tary; 870 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York City. Pamphlet: 
on mental hygiene, mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded’ 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and other mental prob: 
lems in human behavior, education, industry, psychiatric socia 
service, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year; “‘Menta 
Hygiene Bulletin,’ monthly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Wm. J. Nortom 
president, Detroit, Michigan; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 Eas 
Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization 
to discuss the principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each year it holds an annua 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the meet: 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-second annual meet. 
ing of the Conference will be held in Denver, Colorado, June 10th 
to i7th, 1925 Froceedings are sent free of charge to all members 
upon payment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND 
N€SS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha. 
way, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furnish 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service fo! 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of movement 
Bees free, quantities at cost. Includes New York State Com- 
mittee. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—34' 
Madison Avenue, New York City (Telephone, Vanderbilt 1200) 
Composed of 344 business and professional men, representing 1,54( 
Associations in 48 states, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone, and 38% 
Associations in 32 Foreign Lands. Officers: F. W. Ramsey, Cleve- 
land, O., President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman of the General Board 
John R. Mott, New York, General Secretary. 


4 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN.—2109 Broadway 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Estelle M. Sternberger 
ex. sec’y. Promotes civic cooperation, education, religion ainc 
social welfare in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Miss Floring 
Lasker, chafyman. For the protection and education of im. 
migrant Wumen and girls. 
Department of Farm and Rural Work—Mrs. Leo H. Herz, chair- 
man, 5 Columbus Circle, New York City. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., direc: 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu: 
cational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nurse.” 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERVICE—315 Fourt! 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. To obtain progressive legislation fo: 
phySical education. Established at the request of a committe: 
created by the United States Bureau of Education; 35 nations 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playground an¢ 
Recreation Association of America. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave. 
New York. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president; Dr. Linsly R. Wil: 
liams, managing director. Pamphlets on methods and program: 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publications sold and distri. 
buted through state associations in every state. Journal of the 
Outdoor Life, popular monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; America: 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; ané 
Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free, 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE-—For social service among Negroes 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 
127 BH. 23rd St., New York. Establishes eommittees of white anc 
eolored people to work out community problems. Trains Negr 
social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity’’—a ‘‘journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymont¢ 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 31) 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government tr 
the work shop through organization and also for the enactment 0 
industrial legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER: 
iCA—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president 
HB. S. Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organizatior 
of year-round municipal recreation systems, Information availabl 
on playground and community center activities and administration 
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Social Studies 


Conducted by 


Joseph K. Hart 


Unfinished Business 


" F comparisons are odious, questions are impertinent, not to 
say insidious. But June 1, 1925, bristles with questions 
as a Green Mountain porcupine bristles with quills. And, 

- though all signs fail in dry weather, yet it seems likely 

it September 1, next, will show more quills. What are 

ne of these bristling questions? Well, here are a few 
them: 

1. What is to become of American civilization if the various 

‘ms of intolerance, now much in evidence, shall spread still 

tther? What is really responsible for the development of 

‘se various forms of intolerance: for racial intolerance? 

t religious intolerance? For economic intolerance? For 

litical intolerance? For educational intolerance? For 

rious types of sectional intolerance? For moral intolerance? 
it conceivable that America might develop a humane and 
elligent civilization, in which these at present intolerant 
ments would still appear, not now as antagonistic factors, 

t as picturesque and cooperative elements in a _ great 

»gram ? 

2. How do “ideas” escape from the “world of mere imag- 

ition” and become actualities in the world of real things? 

) all “ideas” thus become real? What are the characteristics 

those ideas that do become real factors in the making of 

> world? (The present status of the “League of Nations” 
an excellent illustration of this process: Is the “League” 

sr to be anything but an “idea”? Is it ever to become a 

pstantial and solid structure amongst the “powers” and 

yrces” of the world?) When does an “idea” cease to be a 
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wish and become a “force” to be reckoned with? How did 
Hull House, for example, which was once “just an idea,” ever 
become the effective factor that it is in the life of Chicago, 
and the world? 

3. To what extent do the “ideas” presented at conferences 
ever achieve any other form or status than that of being “just 
ideas’? If they continue to be “nothing but ideas,’ what was 
the use of their being presented, or discussed or even of having 
been born? But, if they become organized into action, estab- 
lished in habit, custom and institution, does that fact mean 
that they have changed the world by so much, or does it 
mean that the world remains the same, save for the fact that 
civilization has just added a new thing to its house, or at 
least a new bay-window to its living room? Are “ideas” 
self-enacting, self-starting, self-operative? 

4. What effect would an “idea” have in the field of our 
various intolerances? Could an “idea” be matched against a 
religious prejudice? What would happen? Has any such 
thing ever been done? What followed? Which is the more 
real, an “idea” or a prejudice? In what does the reality of 
each consist? Is a prejudice permanently real? Can an idea 
be permanently real? What would happen if a permanently 
real idea (assuming that such ideas are to be found) were set 
up to work against a prejudice? What would happen to the 
people who hold the idea? Who is interested in prejudices? 
Who is interested in ideas? Is there anywhere in American 
life a real plan for opposing intelligence, intelligently, to pre- 
judices? 
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‘Regional Echoes 


WANT to congratulate you on the regional plan- 

ning number of The Survey. I have never seen 
a single issue of any magazine which so strongly grips 
the mind and the imagination in an important direction. 

Here is a problem in exploration, looking forward, 
which appeals to the imagination and beckons forward 
as effectively as the lure which drew the pioneer. It 
holds an even stronger appeal. What can be more com- 
pelling than a scheme for settled life, permanent, cul- 
tural, humanizing, comfortable, satisfying, that will 
carry people through the ages? We cannot butcher 
and move on, consume and move on, slay and destroy 
and move on. The limit for such things has long been 
passed and “the new exploration” has long been ripe 
for our attention. We will make this exploration and 
conserve humanity or humanity will vanish miserably 
from the earth. 

Too long have we waited for someone to throw the 
spot-light of truth on great cities, but you have done 
it with a masterly touch. I have never seen a series 
of articles dovetailed so tellingly. You have taken the 
dream of Patrick Geddes, as developed in his Cities 
in Evolution, to which years ago I invited the attention 
of your readers, and laid it down in practical form in 
actual, possible centers of American life. You have 
done well; your writers have not been surpassed. 
Every citizen should read and re-read the entire issue. 
—E. T. Hartman, State Consultant on Housing and 
Planning, Boston. 


CANNOT leave the United States without express- 

ing the joy I have felt almost every moment in 
being once again in this wonderful land, and in ob- 
serving many signs of progress, and of preparations— 
sometimes quite unconscious—for a great step forward 
towards a higher and happier civilization than the 
world has ever reached. 

And nowhere, I think, has this forecast been ex- 
pressed with so much vividness as in the May number 
of the Survey Graphic. Here, from many wide-apart 


angles, light is poured upon the world’s great problem | 


of reconstruction and the theme is so illumined that 
one realizes that even the great mistakes of the past 
are in very truth object-lessons without which we 
should not so clearly see our way to the bright future 
that awaits us, if we are but bold and true. I want 
my friends in England to realize what valuable con- 
tributions Survey Graphic is making in the great 
and vital science of sociology—EBENEZER Howarp, 
Founder of Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities. 


OR an exposition of the possible alternative to in- 

creasing concentration of population we recom- 
mend the remarkable series of articles and illustrations 
in the regional planning number of the Survey 
If this excellent issue does not profoundly 
stir the imaginations of persons interested in social 
questions we shall be much surprised, since it illum- 
inates the very center of problems usually attacked on 
the periphery. Overcrowding, recreation, housing, 
transit, rising cost of living, railroads, conservation, 
giant power—all these and other public questions are 
interwoven in the task of developing the geographical 
basis of a good life for the American people-—THE 
New ReEpvuBLic. 


Graphic. 


HE regional planning issue of The Survey was the 

most thrilling I have read in months. You are 
doing the finest piece ot constructive work of any 
American magazine to my notion—Harvey O’Connor, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Journal, Cleve- 
land. 


LLOW me to express my impression of the un- 

usual significance of the number of The Survey 
just received with its presentation of ideas, imagina- 
tions and prophecies regarding the future of New 
York and other great centers of population—THomas 
D. Woop, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


T is a very fine number and, I am sure, will have a 

real influence in popularizing and making effect- 
ive the regional planning and garden city ideas. 
—Harotp S. ButrenHetm, Editor The American 
City, New York. 


OU who are interested in these changes 

that bode so much of good to country and town 
if wisely planned, well directed and properly carried 
out, will be glad to read the Survey Graphic for May. 
It gives a fascinating picture of New England as one 
regional unit. The city planners who have just held 
their convention in New York also are broadening out. 
They begin to sense the great truth that decentralisa- 
tion of industry and of people is the way to salvation. 
Not “back to the land” by sentimentalists who don’t 
know a hawk from a handsaw, but back to the country 
with factories and home industries so that operatives 
may live in pleasant homes of their own, home markets 
be developed for farm products, and many other bene- 
fits accrue to the whole people and to the Republic. 
—TuHeE New Encitanp Homesteap. 


OU are certainly to be congratulated on this is- 

sue. It is one which will prove of immense value 
and I am anxious to have the members of the board 
of directors of the newly organized Niagara Frontier 
Planning Association and members of the newly author- 
ized Niagara Frontier Planning Board see this issue. 
—Cuauncey J. Hamuin, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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